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Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


And unto eternity, brother, hail and farewell. 
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Abstract 


Aeschylus, the first European dramatist whose works have 
survived, was a daring and innovative craftsman who raised tragedy 
to a level from which he has influenced the form and history of drama 
to the present day. We believe we may find in the lyric interaction 
between the Chorus and the actors of his dramas some indication 
of Aeschylus' innovative technique. 

These lyric exchanges were later called "kommoi" by Aristotle, 
a term which implies a theme or mood of lamentation. It has been 
thought that perhaps in the bipartite Lamentations there exists the 
essential germinal element of tragedy. This theory seems worthy of 
analysis, especially since there are in the tragedies of Aeschylus 
some bipartite compositions which are not threnodic in nature. We 
attempt to discover whether these exceptions are indications of 
innovation away from accepted dramatic practice or are the marks of a 
genius exploring a form which was the natural result of the dramatic 
conventions of his day. 

The thesis examines the seventeen bipartite passages in the 
tragedies of Aeschylus in relation to their dramatic situation, their 
metrics and their overall dramatic effect. The form lends itself to 
use in situations of high emotional intensity, at points of crisis and 
climax, as elements of character development and foreshadowing and in 
the creation of scenes which are elevated from our general concept of 


life as portrayed in drama. 
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The thesis concludes that the theatrical nature of these 
passages indicates the attempt of Aeschylus to exploit a situation 
that involves a chorus and an actor in order to achieve specific 
dramatic effects. As an early dramatist Aeschylus was not bound to 
observe conventional uses for his lyric forms. Rather, it is the 
mark of his genius that he could employ the kommatic form in certain 
exceptional and unconventional uses, ones which were later abandoned 
by his Beeeeaors as the role of the chorus decreased. The thesis 
therefore concludes that there is reason to suppose that Aristotle's 
attempt to define the kommos in terms of content was based on observ- 
ations pertinent to later tragedies and dramatists and, moreover, that 
the belief that the bipartite lamentation was germinal to tragedy 


is erroneous. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Tue UPL OF “AESCHYLUS 

Few facts about the life of Aeschylus can be advanced with 
any certainty. The "AloyvAcu Buidc" (Life of Aeschylus) appended to 
the Medicean manuscript appears to date from the tenth or eleventh 
century and repeats episodes which seem to be merely traditional. 

Aristophanes' Frogs provides the most nearly contemporary 
depiction of Aeschylus which has survived. Herodotus refers to the 
death of the poet's brother, Cunegeirus, at the battle of Marathon : 
and although the death was an outstanding act of heroism, the inclusion 
was probably as much the result of an interest in Aeschylus as the 
desire to record an individual act of bravery. 

The date of Aeschylus' birth given in the "Bios" is certainly 
corrupt and a general assumption is made in favour of the year 525/4. 
Lattimore : suggests that this is suspect since it coincides too 
exactly with the known Greek habit of dating back forty years from an 
important event (in this case Aeschylus! first victory in 484) 
and that it is "unlikely that a man who utterly eclipsed his rivals... 
should have had to wait so long before scoring his /First success” ; 
The Parian Marble states that he died in Sicily during the archonship 
of Callias (456/5) 5 . This date at least may reasonably be accepted. 
Suidas says that he was forty-seven at his death but since this would 
make Aeschylus only thirteen at the time of Marathon and thus too 
young to fight, it seems probable that Hermann's emendation of fifty- 


seven is more accurate u . This would provide a birth date in 513/2. 
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Aeschylus was born in the last quarter of the sixth century and died 
at the height of the Pentecontaetia. It is the events that were 
taking place at this time which are important to our discussion of 
the art of Aeschylus. 

Aeschylus lived during a time of great political and intel- 
lectual activity, a time which achieved greater positive effects on 
European culture than any other until the Rennaissance almost two 
thous and years later. His youth saw the overthrow of the Peisistratid 
tyranny and the emergence and development of democracy at Athens. His 
early manhood witnessed the repulse and termination of Persian 
aspirations against the Greek mainland. The crucial role played by 
Athens in this must have seemed a vindication of democracy and clearly 
established Aeschylus! city as a major power. 

In art the stiff formalism of the Archaic Period was giving way 
to the idealized naturalism of the Classical Age. Abstract Philosophy 
was beginning to analyse the relations of man to the universe and his 
gods. Literature was also undergoing changes. Prose and the writing 
of history were emerging as recognized genres. And in drama perhaps 
fifty years : had passed since Thespis introduced the first actor 
(protagonist). 

Gilbert Murray holds that in three respects Aeschylus deserves 
to be called the "Creator of Tragedy". 

First, his gift of Semnotés, bringing greatness or 

majesty where it was not before; next, his bold exper- 
imentation in stage technique... and thirdly, his 
intellectual vividness as a thinker stirred by great ideas. 


Aristotle tells us that tragedy started "from little myths and 


laughable diction" and did not "assume majesty" until late 
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This majesty (Oeuvdétnc) is an element of Aeschylean drama which 
has been noted since Aristophanes: 
OAK” © Tedtog tan *EArvwv mupydoac pruata ceuvd 


Oh, thou first of the Greeks who built majestic 
words into towers. (Frogs, 1004) 


Aeschylus was noted for the majesty of his diction, the metaphors, 

the paraphrases and lengthy compounds which seem to come more from the 
epic tradition then the lyric. Quintilian observes with some 
justification, 


Trageodias primus in lucem Aeschylus protulit, sublimis 
et gravis et grandilocus saepe ad vitium... 


Aeschylus first brought forth tragedies into light, 
sublime and weighty and grandiloquent often to the 
DomuNoy Vice. ee ta 
This sublimity and weightiness are as much a part of Aeschylus’ 
majesty as the diction he employed. It indicates the fact that he 
bestowed on the "little myths" a grandeur that they had not attained 
previously. 
ydvov yao CnAot td Bdoor meEprtiSévar tote meocumMotc, 
doxatov efvar uotvwv to yeyarorncendée te val New udy, 
TO GE Travotpyov uouwWompetéc te ual ywHodAcyLudyv GA- 
Aoterov tHe tTeaywrStac ryyoduevoc. 
For he alone was eager to bestow weight upon the personae, 
judging what was magnificent and heroic to be innate and 
believing that what was villainous was affectation and 
that pithy speech was foreign to tragedy. 12 
Aeschylus was also an innovator. Aristotle credits him with 
the introduction of the second actor . This alone was a great 
advancement for drama since it enabled the situation to change and the 
plot to move. New information could be introduced as happens in Persae 


when the messenger announces the defeat of the Persian forces and when 


Darius forecasts the battle of Plataea. The situation changes in 
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Septem when the spy reveals the disposition of the enemy leaders and 
inexorably Eteocles eliminates his other champions until only he himself 
can stand against his brother. The protagonist is thus set in 
opposition to the movement of plot; Eteocles has a choice, on six 
separate occasions, but because of his character and the choices he 
has already made, he must, in the end, choose to stand against 
Polyneices. 
The moving plot was designed to display and test moral 
character, to give room for moral choice and for its 
results. 14 
Aeschylus made visible changes to the drama, altering such 
elements as the dress of the actors and the dance forms i eas 
seems to have been fond of grand visual effects. Consider the 
entrance of Agamemnon with Cassandra in his chariot, probably ac- 
companied by retainers and captives, or the resurrection of Darius 
from his tomb. Aeschylus’ attention to costuming and effect must 
have been detailed for the "Bios" says that on the appearance of the 
Furies in Eumenides such great terror was caused among the audience 
that the children died and women miscarried 
Aeschylus lived in a time of innovation and he was not above 
attempting his own experiments. He helped give drama its shape and so 
altered the course of drama to the present day. It is right to look at 
his work with an eye to the original, the innovative and even the daring, 
for, as Kitto observes, "Aeschylus was never a conventional or a 
cautious dramatist" rt : 
That Aeschylus was a great thinker has been one of the common- 


places of criticism since at least the time of Frogs where Aeschylus 


meets Euripides' objection to his diction with the reply that 


i 8 xyHn a § a ° i 
WEYOAwY yvundiv val Stavoiav fon war Ta Onuata TLUTELV 


ue? foja.ows 
that words are born to equal great thoughts and ideas. 
(1059) 

One need only look at the subjects and themes of the plays which 
survive to see that their author was a man almost obsessed with the 
relation of man to the gods and the universe hee Aeschylus was 
concerned with the nature of the gods, as can be seen in almost 
every Gena most particularly in Prometheus and Eumenides. 
He dealt with the concept of Justice in Oresteia and that of the 
inherited curse in both Oresteia and Septem. If Aeschylus does not 
always resolve the questions he raises, it is perhaps because the 
questions themselves do not admit of resolution. At any rate, 
Aeschylus Was stirred by these thoughts and attempted to articulate 
his vision of them, his concept of order and his view of human and di- 
vine morality. Aeschylus is the first European whose opinion on 
these matters were given literary form and so survived the passage 
of time in the form in which they were created. 

Aeschylus forever altered the face of tragedy. He gave it a 
dignity and majesty in its outward appearance, in its language and in 
its subject. He "took subject after subject from the epic tradition" ae 
and gave tragedy a status which had previously been enjoyed only by 
the epic. Yet he took tragedy a step farther by concerning it with 
ideas and philosophy that had never concerned the epic poets. By 
the innovation of adding an actor he gave tragedy a scope and 
potential it had not previously possessed. 


It is perhaps a comment on his times that despite, or possibly 


even because of, his innovations, Aeschylus was held in high regard 
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by his own contemporaries. He made at least one trip to Sicily as 
the guest or even at the command of the tryant Hiero ab The "Bios!' 
tells us that Aeschylus was commanded to present a performance of 
Persians and that that play was "esteemed very highly" by Hiero. No 
less than the literate court in Sicily did his own countrymen hold 
Aeschylus in honour. The "Bios" says that "the Athenians treated 
Aeschylus with so much affection" that after his death they voted 
that anyone who wished to produce an Aeschylean drama would automa- 
tically be granted a chorus. To a man who had fought for the freedom 
of his country at Marathon and probably also at Salamis, Plataea and 
Artemisium on this free vote of his fellow-citizens would surely 
have been the greatest of honours. 

ee is no agreement about the number of plays which Aeschylus 
wrote. The Suidas says ninety dramas with twenty-eight victories, 
possibly including posthumous triumphs. The "Bios" indicates seventy 
dramas and five satyr plays with thirteen victories. The Medicean 
Manuscript lists seventy-two plays although ten more can be identified 
from other sources. Of this prolific output only seven dramas and 
some fragments have survived. 

In general the dating of the surviving plays is a matter of 
scholarly agreement. Persians was produced in 472 B.C., Seven Against 
Thebes in 467 and Suppliants in about 464. Oresteia, which is the only 
complete trilogy we possess, was performed in 458 B.C. The only play 
that cannot be set into the chronology with any agreement or certainty 
is Prometheus Bound, although it is often thought to be one of 


Aeschylus' latest plays fed 
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Footnotes 


R.H. Beck, Aeschylus: Playwright Educator, The Hague, 
MarcimuswNi nort., O7Semow 7, 


Herodotus VI 114. Quoted by U. von Wiliamowitz-Moellendorff; 
Aeschyli Tragoediae; Berlin, 1958, p. 10. Further citations 
from this work will be indicated by the siglum W-M. plus the 
appropriate page number. 


Aeschylus I, Oresteia; Chicago, University Press, 1953, p. 2. 


Marmor Parium, ep. 50, (W-M, p. 17). 


Lattimore, Idem. Marmor Pariu, ep. 48, ibid., gives his age 
at Marathon as thirty-five. 


Pero o Lads 
W-M, p. 14. 


Suadas';.W-Mj perd7* 


Gilbert Murray, Aeschylus, ae Creator of Tragedy, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1940, p. 


Aristotle, Poetics 1449a 20: 
(rf) toaywSta) du urwedv wow ual AdEewcs yedAotac Stra 
tO €u CaTUELHOO LETaBorAseTv Gde dmtecemvuvon. 

Quoted by Murray, idem p. 13. 


Ouineirany xX Vb) Se, i WoMs poi 2. 
"Bios" 2 W=My DAS. 
Aristotle, Poetics 4, W-M, p. 12. 


See). D. Pa KiteowGreck Tragedy Alu teranry) obudy, London 
Methuen, 1966, p.. S3. 


Dress: "Bios", W-M; p. 5; ‘Atheneus, 1 ort, W-M, p. 12. 

Dance: Murray, p. 44; "Bios", W-M, p. 3; Atheneus, W-M, 

Ds 12. Wevarevalsortold by Murray, p..131, that when Telestes 
danced in Septem he made the audience "see the things that 
were being done", 


Ee 


See Peter D. Arnott, An Introduction to the Greek Theatre, 
London, Macmillan, 1959: 
Aeschylus dealt with mighty themes, the relation of man 
to his gods. How far was man responsible for his own 
actions, how far compelled by the will of heaven? What 
happens when sacred commands and human compassion 
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conflict? (p. 64) 
The grandeur of Aeschylus' language suits the grandeur 
of his themes. (p. 66) 


Mipricy sip... 163% 


The story that Aeschylus left Athens in anger, whether at the 
Athenians themselves (Frogs 807), or chafing at a defeat by 
Simonides ("Bios", W-M. 4; Pausanias, I 2,3, W-M. 11) or 
Sophocles: ("Bios ibids.aPlutarch, Cim, «8,oW-M. 10) is 
probably apocryphal. For an explanation of his visits, one 
need look no further than the desire for patronage at a 
court that had become a centre of artistic endeavour. 


Marathon: » "Bios", W-M. 3; Suidas, W-M. 14. Salamis: Schol. 
Pers. 428, W-M. 10. Plataea: "Bios", ibid. Artemisium: 
Pausanias I 14.5, W-M. 10. 


C.J. Herrington, "Some Evidence for a Late Dating of the 
Prometheus: Vinetus'’) CRi1u (1964) Sec also, J.P. Canavan, 
Studies in the Staging of Aeschylean Tragedy, (Diss.) 
Columbia University, 1972, ppisi7Ef and OCD. "Aeschylus" 2. 
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CHAPTER I1 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE KOMMOS 

Although there has been a considerable amount of study devo- 
ted to the various poetic forms employed in the Greek dramas, one 
of the most interesting, the kommos, has been largely ignored, and 
no thorough review of it has been undertaken during this century. It 
is one of the aims of this study to provide a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the kommos as it is employed in the works of Aeschylus. 

One of the major reasons for this neglect of the kommos is 
the fact that there is a degree of hesitation in approaching a subject 
whose very definition is a matter of great controversy. There have 
been very few commentators in this century who have ventured to call a 
passage a "kommos" or "kommatic". 

The word uowudce (xommos) derives from the verb udm (1 strike) 


and occurs only once in Aeschylus: 


Enola nuowudov Aotov 


I struck myself in Arian lamentation. (Choe. 423) 

The phrase occurs in a passage whose kommatic nature has never 
seriously been disputed. Some information may be derived from its 
occurrence. First, "kommos" refers to an act of lamentation, in this 
Gase,invuerier at avceath,,. Second, Aeschyius holds, that act to be of 
Eastern, specitically Median,’ origin.— ‘Third, although it, refers ‘to a 
ritual, there is no evidence that that act involves anything more than 
a pnysical action. “Certainly we cannot: relate the word: |kommos'!) to 
a bipartite lyrical form. 

The use of "kommos" to describe a lyric scene involving an 
actor and the Chorus (that is, bipartite), originates with the 


twelfth chapter of Aristotle's Poetics. 
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Cova’ Ge teers hic OMNI We Hale Kooy Glee 


nouuoe 6 Opfivoc uoirvdc xoood ual amd omvic. : 


And peculiar to some plays are those i.e. songs 

from the stage and kommoi. .. . and a kommos is a 

threnody common to the chorus and the actor. 
This is the first application of "kommos" as a technical term to 
describe a specific type of dramatic poetry. - Indeed, the definition 
seems simple and clear enough that there should be no difficulties. 

If Aristotle's definition is followed the most readily dis- 
ecarnable feature of the kommos is that it is nuovvdéc (common) to the 
actor(s) and the chorus. Thus the form can be distinguished from the 
other lyrics named in this chapter of the Poetics by the simple 
expedient of seeking those which involve both parties. The definition 
of kommos seems to fit the structure of the Poetics. Taplin 
believes that there is a balance of three actor's songs (prologue, 

- episode and exode) and three choral songs (parode, stasimon, and 
kommos). We are inclined to follow the opinion of Leon Golden and 
0.8. Harrison dp. i that "kommos" is added almost as an afterthought 
to fit the case of those lyrics which are neit~-sr wholly by the actors 
nor the chorus. This seems a more logical approach because it 
establishes a distribution of three actors' songs, two choral songs 
and one which is properly termed wuotvéc. The only difficulty which is 
likely to arise from this is a consideration of the quantitative 
amount of interchange necessary to establish a lyric as "common". 

We believe that there must be a relatively even distribution of lines 
between the chorus and the actor to fulfill this condition 

The difficulties in the Aristotelean definition are presented 


by the word "threnody". 
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First, the interpretation of Spfivoc itself is a matter of 
disagreement. It would seem from its root meaning to be almost 
synonymous with "kommos", since it stems from a verb (Speouar) 
which means "to cry aloud" or "to shriek forth". In this sense it 
need mean no more than "to lament". It acquired a meaning of 
"funeral song" or "dirge" in the work of Herodotus 2 and sitmes vin 
this latter sense that Aristotle's definition is generally interpreted. 
Diehl identifies threnody with "Totenklage" or "death lament", 
although he permits a degree of latitude in his interpretation since 
he accepts both Aga. 1072 - 1177 and Eum. 777 - 891 as kommoi. He 
also points out that these same bipartite lyrics are referred to 
"here and there in the scholia" as Spfivoc es Cornford, however, 
is somewhat more restrictive and uses "Threnos to denote a regular 
lamentation over the actual death of some person in the play ai 
Thus he excludes from consideration any more general type of lamen- 
tation. 

The present study suggests that this limitation of threnos 
may be unwarranted. If the threnodic aspect of Aristotle's definition 
is to be accepted surely an attempt must be made to discover what 
meaning he himself attached to the word. Aristotle did not expand 
on the term except to suggest that it is almost interchangeable with 
kommos. We have already noted that the derivation of these two words 
need not indicate more than lamentation. Certainly the occurrence 
of Spfivoc and its cognates in Aeschylus does not support the equation 
of threnos with dirge. 


: 10 
Of the seven occurrences of threnos in Aeschylus four 
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(Choe. 335, 342; Sept. 863, 1064) clearly fulfill the condition of 
being a lament over the dead. In Aga. 991sthe*Chorus’ referssto, the 
"threnody of the Fury" which, although it might be a dirge for those 
killed in the past, is more likely a lament for the deaths which are 
about to occur. Cornford and Diehl sie disagree about the threnodic 
nature of the exchange between Cassandra and the Chorus in Aga. 

1072 - 1177. Aeschylus, however, has Cassandra refer to the passage 
in piesedon ae 

Spfivov . . . Evov TOV avTTic 

my very own... threnody. (1322) 
Here the word cannot be understood as a dirge for one who has died 
but most probably means merely "lament". It is, however, only proper 
to note that, given the immediate dramatic circumstances, Cassandra's 
choice of "threnos" may equally suggest a dirge for one who is about 
to die at This type of dramatic justification, however, cannot be 


extended to Pro. 388: 


i Yao oe Spfivog obo cic ExSpav Ban. 

Let not this threnos for me cast you into enmity. 
This can only be a lament for a person who is in no danger of death, 
as Prometheus himself states: 

otwm Savetv veév EOTLV OU TIETIOULEVOV. 

To whom [rvseis] LES NOt appointed to: are. (753) 

In the use of the cognates of Opfivog the implication of 

"dirge' is even less predominant. There are three instances in which 
ancinge 1s, rererred, to (rer. 9686, 997; Aga. /1Sut). three referring to 


impending death (Aga. 1075, 1165; Choe. 926) and four which are 
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lamentations (Sept. 723, SUD ett.) DrOwiias 6i5)) 7 

The question of the interpretation of the word Opfivoc has 
anticipated the second difficulty which the word presents: the 
limitation of the application of Aristotle's definition. If Spfivoc 
means only "dirge" then no more than four or five a of Aeschylus’ 
bipartite lyrics will meet the criteria of the definition. We suggest, 
however, that since the interpretation of Opfivoc as "lament" was 
current some one hundred years before Aristotle, and since Aristotle 
himself provided no indication that such a restricted interpretation 
was intended, that it is reasonable to accept laments as fulfilling 
the threnodic aspect of the definition. Even if threnody is understood 
to include laments, there will still remain some bipartite compositions 
which cannot be reconciled with Aristotle's definition. 

There remain two possibilities: 


1. "Kommos™ is not intended as’ a technical term to 
include all bipartite lyrics, or 


2. The definition of the term, for some reason, has 

neglected to take into consideration a group of lyrics 

which are not threnodic in nature. 
The second possibility seems the most probable and reflects some 
difficulties of a more general nature which are related to Chapter 12 
of the Poetics a 

According to Cornford ma Eukleides substituted the term 

TO GuotBavrov (amoebaean) for "kommos". Since this word means "responses" 
its use probably implies a recognition of the difficulty presented by 
Aristotle's attempt to define the form in terms of content. ''Amoebaean" 


is used by Cornford and Diehl to describe those bipartite lyrics which 


are not threnodic and is not considered by them to be interchangeable 
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14 
with kommos. 

In the late nineteenth century, however, there was a tendency 
to regard all amoebaean lyrics as kommoi he Westphal ae insisted 
that the threnodic must be weighted equally to the amoebaean in the 
definition of kommos and in this seems to have been followed by Diehl. 
Cornford first promulgated this view in English and since then the 
term kommos has almost disappeared from usage. With the recent work 
of Zenya Nakamura ae interest in the kommos has been renewed and 
the trend seems to have come full circle, since she uses "kommos" 
interchangeably with "amoebaean". 

It must be admitted from the beginning that it is impossible 
to reconcile all the bipartite lyrics of Aeschylus with the definition 
given in the Poetics. That "kommos" is intended as a technical term 
in that definition seems certain from the very similarity between 
the words "kommos" and "threnos". Any attempt to restrict the use 
of "threnos" to a certain type of lament is subjective and not 
supported by lexicographical data. It may be assumed, for the present, 
that the definition of "kommos" by Aristotle was based on a sampling 
of dramas which would support his contention, but that he allowed a 
wider range of meaning to "threnos" than dirge. With this in mind 
this study will be scrupulous in its use of the word "kommos", in- 
tending only bipartite lyrics of lamentation. Otherwise a "kommatic 
form" or "structure" will be understood to be synonymous with "bi- 
partite". 

Bearing in mind that the kommos is a poetic form of lamentation 
involving actor and Chorus it can be seen that the kommos is an almost 
essential element in Greek Tragedy. Since the Chorus, whether its 


role be that of a commentator on the action or that created by the 
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dramatic illusion of representing a particular group of people, is 

a necessary convention of the Greek tragic stage, its interaction with 
the actor will be essential to the drama. Since the sufferings or 
death of man is the essence of tragedy it follows that a frequent 
theme of the interaction between the actor and the Chorus will be that 
of lamentation. 

So natural is this identification of bipartite lamentation with 
tragedy that some scholars have seen the kommos as "the original 
kernel of Tragedy" a This theory holds that the lament for the dead 
hero (according to Murray, for the dead god himself in the agricul- 
tural cults), which was a part of the festival of that hero and was 
bipartite in structure, having a chorus and its leader (é&dpywv) au 
developed in time into dramatic form. The kommatic form, which by 
virtue of its fulfillment of the conventions of Greek drama, had proven 
its usefulness, might be seen to have developed in its turn away from 
its own origins to express other ideas and to include other emotions. 
This supposition would seem to explain the derivation of "kommos" as 
a technical term and the presence of non-threnodic bipartite lyrics. 

The purpose of this work is to consider the seventeen kommatic 
passages ae in the surviving tragedies of Aeschylus. These are com- 
positions of interchange between the Chorus and at least one actor 
in which at least one party utilizes a lyric metre oe (It should be 
pointed out that it is extremely rare that both parties use only 
lyric metres). Through an analysis of the structure, metre, and, in 


particular, the dramatic purpose of these sections certain similari- 


ties may become apparent which will help determine what reasons 
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would necessitate the employment of a lyric exchange at a particular 
point in a drama. From these similarities it should be possible to 
derive some information about the kommos as a distinct genre of 
poetry at the time of Aeschylus. In its turn this will provide some 
illumination about the history of the form and its relation to the 
hypothesis that the kommos is the "kernel of Tragedy". 

The passages from the works of Aeschylus have been arranged 
according to basic similarities in sense. This has been done more 
with a view to obliging the Aristotlean definition of kommos than 
to tracing any possible development or evolution of the kommos 
throughout the career of Aeschylus. Thus Chapters III, IV and V 
are related (in order of increasing marginality) to an extended 
definition-of "threnos". A sixth chapter is included in order to 
treat those cases which cannot justifiably be considered as approxi- 
mating in any sense the word "threnos", but which, by virtue of their 


kommatic structure would seem to be a species of "kommos". 
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Footnotes 


1452>.18 and 1452>.2u; Aristotle; Poetics; edited with an 
introduction, commentary and appendices by D.W. Lucas; Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1968. dm thc ounviic, literally, "from the 
stage" to indicate actors' songs as opposed to choral songs 
which were presumably delivered from the orchestra. 


See F.M. Cornford; "The So-called Kommos in Greek Tragedy"; 
CR. March 1913, p. 42 and also Oliver Taplin; The Stagecraft 
of Aeschylus; Oxford; Clarendon Press, p. 471. 


IDidw- pw. “475 


Aristotle's Poetics, A Translation and Commentary for Students 
of Literature; Prentice-Hall; Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1968, 


oped RST 
See below Chapter III, p. 42, VI, pp. 109 - “i Reb 


Greek - English Lexicon; Liddell and Scott; Oxford; Clarendon 
Press, 1964 edition, "Spfivoc". 


UKOUUOUTG ORE sy Kits 195% 
ibid Seenalso: lucas jr ps 68% 
Op. <Cittenep.. tt. 


Choe. 335, 342; Sept. 863, 1064; Aga. 991, 1322; Pro. 388. 

All quotations from Aeschylus from Aeschyli, Septem Quae 
Supersunt Tragoedias; edited by Denys Page; Oxford; Clarendon 
Press, 1972. (Abbreviated as OCT.). All translations are my own 
unless otherwise noted. In passages quoted line number indicates 
the last line in the series. 


All future references to the assignment of passages of Aeschylus 
to a category are to be understood as referring to the lists of 
Cornford, pen's.vand Diehl, \1i97 =82200; 


See below Chapter IV, p- 66. 


Per. 686: byetc 6€ Spnvett’ Eyybe totétec tdmou 
Ani you lamented standing near the tomb.... 
937: Moptavéuvod Spnvnthieoc 
Of Mariandian mourners.... 
Aga. 1541: tle 6 Sonvicow; 
Who shall mourn him? 
1075: ov} Yao toLodtog wote Spnvntod tuxetv 
For he is not such as to chance upon a mourner. 
1165: SvucoryeT tbyar urvued Speouévac 
Your sad fate as you wail it piteously.... 
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Sept. 78: @petuor poBepd yveydr” ayn. 

I cry aloud at my sorrow great and fearful. 
Sup. 112: tovodta mdSea yeAca Speoueva A€yw 

I speak of such sufferings, unhappy lamentations.... 
Pro. 43: duoc yuo obéév tévEe Spnvefodar - 

It is no remedy to lament for this man;... 

615: aouol mémovucn, tovc éuovc Sonviw tidvouc. 
I have just ceased my labour of lamentation. 


Cornford, pp. 1, itn. luand 43. accepts» only tour. 


Chapter 12 of the Poetics has long been observed not to fit 
the state of tragedy as we know it from the fifth century. 
Ingram Bywater (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry; Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1909) observes that the Poetics 

was written for the benefit of the men of his own 
day, and with reference to the theatrical conditions 
of tthe time... 4. The general assumption in the 
Poetics is the theatre as it was in the middle of 
the, Fourth. Century .(o.e 206.) see also Taplin, pb. 475 
and. Cornford, p. 41) 

Additionally the twelfth chapter presents certain difficulties 

which have made it suspect in regards to its authenticity as 

the work of Aristotle. 

According to Bywater (p. 205) in the nineteenth century 
Bernays, Bernhardy and Ritter rejected the twelfth chapter as 
an interpolation on the grounds that: 

1. it breaks the continuity of the Poetics (see also 

Uueas,, i.) 135, and Golden, and Hanrison snp kis), 

2. the string of names and definitions are not at all 

necessary to Aristotle's Purpose, 

3. the conclusion, as a repetition of the opening, betrays 

the hand of an interpolator (see also Lucas, p. 138). 
Recently G.F. Else (Aristotle, Poetics; Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1967) and 0. Taplin (pp. 470 - 479) have 
doubted its authenticity on the following grounds: 

All of chapter 12 (according to the conventional 
numbering) except this first clause is excluded 

from the translation as spurious. Its feeble and 
repetitive definitions reek of some late grammatikos. 
CEiiseep 2 Ohm. 85) 

Certainly the definition of "kommos" is particularly inane: 

1. the similarity between the root meanings of uoudc 

and Opfivoc make the definition look childish if we understand 

it to mean " a lament is a crying-aloud" or clumsy if we 

take it asa Kommos, that 2s .7a-threncdy...". Cihe only 
resolution for this is that we must understand that 

"kommos' is intended as a technical term), 

2. if so, this is the only case in which a definition 

is attempted in terms of content, 

3. as a result; the definition omits a number of lyrical 
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exchanges, particularly in the works of Aeschylus, which 

are not of a threnodic nature and are thus left uncategorized. 

Echoing the question of authenticity Golden and Harrison 
(p. 175) additionally remark: 

To this rather sterotyped treatment of the chorus can 

be contrasted the functional approach at the end of 

Chapter XVIII (11. 55-64), an additional indication, 

perhaps, that Chapter XII is a late interpolation. 
But Bywater (p. 205) objects that: 

1. the terminology and brevity of the definitions is 

Aristotelean, [except that "episode" is used differently 

elsewhere, see Golden and Harrison, p. 174]. 

2. Aristotle may have felt the parts too obvious and 

recognizable to be passed over, and 

3. this section has been anticipated earlier. 

There does remain the difficulty of reconciling the 
definitions in Chapter 12 with what we know of fifth century 
tragedy. (For a rather full discussion of this aspect see 
Taplin, pp. 470ff). This is, of course, not necessarily an 
objection to the authenticity of Chapter 12, but rather to its 
value in understanding the remains of Greek Tragedy. 

All of this, that is the fact that the Poetics seems to 
relate to drama of the fourth century, and the problems with 
the definition of kommos, lead us to agree with Cornford 
(p. 44) that "Poetics 12 is defining in 'Kommos' a term which 
belongs to the theatre of the fourth century and to a date at 
which the tendency to limit amoebaean composition to Threnoi 
had gone so far that the two were practically coextensive". 

This brief review of the impact of Aristotle's remarks 
about "kommos" is intended to show that there are reasonable 
grounds for treating the definition in question with some 
wariness. The limited translation of 'threnos' as 'dirge', 
moreover, is entirely too restrictive. By extending the 
translation of threnos to a more general type of lamentation 
we would be more fully able to consider the nature of the 
Aeschylean kommos without doing an injustice to the ancient 
definition. 
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Wecklein, in his edition of Eumenides; Teubner, Leipzig, 1888 
p. 314, refers to the passage 917 - 1021 as "Kommos". This 
passage is one of rejoicing with absolutely no threnodic 
character and has therefore been included under the heading 
of "Problem Kommoi'' in the present work. 


Citcede by Cornitond apie dis it. 1 


"The Kommos in and before Euripides", Annuario istituto 
giapponese. di cultura I; 1963 - 1964; pp. 11 = 25. 
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20. Cornford, p. 42. See especially F. Adrados, Festival, Comedy 
and Tragedy. The Greek Origins of Theatre; Leiden, E.J. Brill, 
1975, p. 5 for identification of sources and G. Murray, 
DoLeitiie ss De). 
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22. Sup. 348 - 406, 734 - 763, and 843 - 910. Per. 256 - 289, 
7698) =" 7025 and 908 - 1077= Sent. 203) — 244, /686-- 711, and 
87 = 1004.6> Pro. 128 = 192-andm040 = 1093% Aga. 1072: -— 41177 
and 1407 - 1576. Choe. 306 - 478 and 869 - 874. Eum. 777 - 891 
and 916 - 1020. Saad 


23. Those cases in which the lyrics of one party alternate with 
a dialogue metre (Aeschylus used the iambic trimeter and 
anapaestic tetrameter as dialogue metres) are called 
"epirrhematic". "Epirrhemata' generally refers to the type 
of dialogue metre employed. 
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CHAPTER “DLE 
DIRGES 

It would be an interesting and valuable study to analyse the 
inter-relationships between the kommoi of the plays of Aeschylus 
and their importance to the development of theme within the indivi- 
dual dramas. Such a study, however, presupposes a knowledge of the 
kommos as a genre. It is the purpose of this work to provide such a 
basis. 

For this reason the kommoi are grouped according to content 
and meaning rather than in adherence to a scenic analysis in which 
the chronology of the plays would be a contributing factor. The 
grouping and arrangement of the compositions under consideration 
has, necessarily, been arbitrary, but it is not random. 

This chapter discusses five passages which are distinctly 
laments over the dead. Bipartite dirges unquestionably fulfill 
Aristotle's definition of kommos and seem to be the more ancient 
use of the bipartite form. 

Choephoroi (Libation Bearers) 306 - 478 

Of all the bipartite compositions of Aeschylus this long and 
complex passage alone has been the subject of much critical attention. 
It is generally considered to be the archetype of the kommatic form. 
Therefore it would seem to be a suitable point from which to begin 
this study since it may provide direction when considering those 
passages which have not been so thoroughly analyzed. 

Dramatic Situation 
Some years after the murder of Agamemnon Orestes returns to 


Argos, at the command of the Oracle of Pythian Apollo which has 
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promised to protect him in exacting revenge upon the murderers of 
his father and threatened a dire fate if vengeance is not obtained 
(269 - 305). At the same time, Clytemnestra, the wife and murderess 
of Agememnon, having dreamt she had borne a viper and nursed it at 
her breast, sends Electra and a Chorus of Trojan serving women from 
the palace to offer libation at the tomb of Agamemnon in expiation 
of her dream and the Furies of Agamemnon (526 - 34). 

Chagrinned at the hypocrisy of her mother's sudden concern 
for the rites of her father, Electra is advised by the Chorus to 
pray for vengeance and the return of Orestes. This she does, and 


asks 


auth té wot Sdc axpooveotéeayv TOAD | 
untodc. yevéosar xetod t’ etoeReoteépay. 


as for me myself, grant that I become much more 
moderate than my mother and my hand more reverent. 141 


Orestes reveals himself to her and recounts Apollo's prophecy. 


TOLOTOSe yonouotc doa yer) MenMOLoévar; 
uel un mémorsa, tovoeyév got’ épyactéov. 
TOAAOL yd. etc év. cuunttvovuoty tpyepoL, 
Seod t’ éwetual val matodc névOoc veya 
wal modc. mLréTeL yonudtwy dxnvla, 

TO w) moAttac etmrAceotadtouc Booty, 
Tpolag d&vaotatiipac evSd&p gpevt, 

Svo0tv yuvarnoty oS’ bmnndouc méAELv. 
SrAevta yao. gov. et St uh, tax’ efoetar. 


Is it not necessary to trust such oracles? 
Or if I do not trust them, the deed must still be done. 
For many desires coincide in one: 
the command of the god and my father's great suffering, 
and the want of property presses upon me, 
and that these citizens, the most famous of men, 
who laid waste Troy in glorious spirit, 
might not be subject to this pair of women: 
for his heart’ is feminine, buteif it 2s not, 
he will soon know. (305) 


The two children join with the Chorus in the kommos. 
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Metrics and Structure 

One may conclude from the length of this passage alone that 
Aeschylus considered it worthy of the most exacting attentions. A 
further indication of this is the fact that the structure of this 
kommos is the most elaborate in Greek Tragedy. 

The composition consists of eleven strophes a introduced and 
concluded by choral anapaests. The complexity derives from the fact 
that the arrangement of the corresponding strophe and antistrophe is 
not that of choral odes in which antistrophe follows its strophe, 
nor that of the majority of kommoi in which the strophe and anti- 
strophe are separated by a lyric or dialogue passage delivered by 
the other participant. A diagram will prove helpful. 

Introductory Anapaests (Chorus 306 - 314) 
Section I (epirrhematic): 

Ca Bron, ly ayer BOR As ZOnmcre io pile oer eG 
OF Sener EO CY Sl) OC Oni mer iuctia Cs ar runic t.4 hy 
32279331 °339 344 853.362 371 379 385 393 399 404 409 447 422 

Section hr Cynic): 

eC oe Be er.) 7! 
are. “Ores oC E eC 
428 433 438 443 450 455 
Section Til -(lvpic): 
WOVE Sere! 


OEC OEC ALL ALL 
460 465 470 475 


Concluding Anapaests (Chorus or unison 476 - 478) : 
The exacting symmetry of the first section is totally cast aside in 
the second section until a virtual unity is obtained in the third. 
It will become clearer that Aeschylus has used the form of this 


kommos to reflect the thematic and mental changes which occur during 


the passage. 
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The introductory anapaests set the tone of the kommos, being a 

prayer to the Fates and an invocation of the spirits of vengeance. 
Toboe LAGUEVOV 

Todicoovuea Atun wey’ avtet. 

Gvtl S& MAnyiic wovlag ¢ovlay 

TANYNV TLVETW. 

And Justice 

cries aloud that the debt be dealt with: 

and for blow of death let deathly 

blow, be paid) (313) 
Orestes prays that Agamemnon will hear his dirge and the Chorus 
reiterates the belief that the dead demand revenge. Electra invokes 
her father, seeking escape from her present misfortunes. The Chorus 
says that god can make a paean from a dirge. It is a standard wish 
which Orestes expresses in bemoaning that Agamemnon did not die by 
the hand of "some Lycian" at Troy, to leave fame to his house and 
glory to his children. In this wish for an honourable death is seen 
how the "want of property" which motivates Orestes should be inter- 
preted. It is the dishonour of being debarred from his rightful 
inheritance, rather than actual poverty, which weighs upon him. 
Similarily, the Chorus hates Clytemnestra and Aegisthus: it is less 
dishonourable to be slaves to a glorious king or his legitimate 
successor than to murderers and usurpers. 

It is with this in mind that the Chorus reminds Orestes of the 
dishonour which Agamemnon must endure in Hades as long as his death 
is unavenged Electra echoes Orestes' prayer that her father had 
diedeatelroy , completing the, rirst. two: triads. Thus: thisspart as 
concerned with the invocation of the dead and a wish to alter the 
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In the central mesode, which derives and emphasizes its impor- 
tance from its position, the Chorus informs Electra that there is no 


point in dreaming idle dreams. 

Ad SiAfic yao ThoSe wapdyvn¢g 

So0tmocg tuveTtar. ta&v vev dowyou 

wata yfic Hén, tav SE noatobvtwv 

xeépec otx SoLtattotuyepay tovUTWY 

tarot Sé utrrov yeyévntact. 

But the sound of this twofold 

lash approaches; the succour of those 

already under the ground, since the hands 

of these abominable rulers are unclean, 

increases for the children. (379) 
Again the essential concept of the impurity of the murderers is 
mentioned, but now in connection with a belief in assistance from the 
dead. Agamemnon is seen as an GAdotup (avenging spirit) in the tomb 
and Orestes becomes his agent on earth, his Fury. 

Orestes acknowledges that Agamemnon has heard the prayer and 

beseeches Zeus to force vengeance up from below the ground: 

eee TOMEUOL. OO ONC LEXeL TAL. 

-.. accomplish this for our parents.” °(385) te 
The Chorus asks for the right to sing the song of triumph (éAcAvyLOV) 
over the man and woman and Electra prays that Zeus destroy them. The 
Chorus reiterates the law of vengeance. Orestes invokes the direction 
of the "Tyrants of the Underworld" (405) and Zeus. Electra ends the 


Pirst Section with 4 telling simile: 


Awuocg yao dot’ dudpowv doavtoc &u 
patedc éot. Suudc. 


for as a wolf, likeminded, savage is 
the heart from its mother. (422) 


This marks a turning point in the thought of the kommos. Pre- 
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viously all attention had been focused on the murderers as a unit 
and stress given to the role of Aegisthus a Now the murderers 
become separated and the focus of attention will be shifted to 
Clytemnestra. The triads have developed the theme that vengeance is 
just and that it is demanded by the slain. 

The second section becomes totally lyric and the carefully ar- 
ranged symmetry of the first section is discarded re This seems to 
indicate that the rational argumentation of the Chorus' anapaests 
has given way to a more emotionally charged situation. The Chorus 
recounts its lament for Agamemnon, and Electra recalls his unattended, 
unlamented burial. Orestes now invokes vengeance in an apostrophe 
to his mother: 

Tmatodc. &° Atluwwoiv doa teloerec 

fvate wév. 6arudvwv, 

Euatr. 6° dud xepdv. 

Emert’ tyd voryploac <o’PdAoluav. 

Shall you not pay for the dishonour to my father 

according to the daimons, 

and according to my hand? 

And when you are killed, may I be destroyed. (438) 
Although Orestes cannot bring himself to name his mother Bt nigebgoy ales) 
the first time that we see him conscious of the fact that "Vengeance 
is matricide". As far back as 298 we have known that Orestes will 
commit the act of revenge, now we are brought to the realization that 
the act is one of enormous pollution. In his wish to be destroyed 
Orestes expresses his understanding and acceptance of this fact. 
It is more than the commonplace of, "I would die fulfilled", it is 


the recognition of the fact that having committed such an act his 


1 : 
pollution would be too great to continue living ao The Chorus quick- 
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ly dispells any sympathy Orestes might have with his mother's fate: 

éuaoxartosn 6 y’ , ac 1T68’ eEl6fic. 

Empacde &’* Ameo viv de Oder 

yoeov utloar wwéVa 

&peotov atlévi of. 

KAVELS TatE@ouc Sac dtluOUC. 

And he was even emasculated, that you should know this: 

and so she wrought when she buried him, 

desiring to make his fate 

unbearable to your life: 

you hear the second dishonour to your father. (443) 

: ; ? L : 
Lesky observes that here Orestes is hearing something new aA which 
is central and meant to motivate him. This, although true, ignores a 
crucial consideration: the difference in the motivations and actions 
of Clytemnestra and those of Orestes. Clytemnestra has exceeded the 
proper limits of vengeance for the sacrifice of Iphigenia in the mur- 
der of Cassandra. Her jealous motives are emphasized in her maltreat- 
ment of the corpse of Agamemnon. The emasculation of Agamemnon may 
well have originated with Aeschylus to provide this very important 
: 1 

contrast! between the actions jofiClytemnestravand! Orestes Ze ELec urd 
then recalls the dishonour she has suffered. Thus Orestes' personal 
motives are reiterated with new force and urgency. The second section 
ends as the Chorus tells Orestes to bear these thoughts in mind 
and that 


ToETIEL 6° ducumtm yever uadrne cv. 


It is right by being inflexible to stand fast and 
TOumebatete. (455) 


By interrupting the pattern, symmetry and order of speakers which 
Was established in the first section, Orestes has become almost an 


auditor rather than a participant. This is necessary to impress 
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28 
upon him his motives and the necessity of his act of vengeance. 
The third section, in which all participants unite, is a 
concluding invocation of Agamemnon and the chthonic deities which 


prays for the triumph of revenge. 


Ad. uaAvovtec, uduacec xodvior, 

THOSE UATELYTC TéwteETt’ Gowyhv 

TlaLoly Tpoppdévac Ertl veun. 

But hearing this prayer, 

Blessed Gods under the earth, send strength 

© Swildingly to theschiidnenssor wactorya: | (G478) 

The movement of the kommos can thus be seen as the Chorus attempting 
to motivate the children to vengeance in the first section, being 
joined with a convinced Electra in the second, and finally united 
with Orestes in the third. 

Superficially, this is how the kommos advances. Yet we have 
known from before the kommos even began that Orestes was committed 
to the act of revenge. Contrary to Lesky's belief that the kommos 
enables Orestes to come to desire the act and thus implicate him- 
selfdin gullt, Orestes'shas used the word "desire" (tueeo.).in 
line 299. The kommos provides no new element of desire, rather it 
reinforces and articulates the desire which already existed. 
Schadewaldt's belief - that it shows Orestes steeling himself for 
the deed also contains some truth, yet at the moment of action 
Orestes will still hesitate. Although the kommos moves from a general 
consideration of revenge against nameless opponents to vengeance 
being specifically matricide, we have known this from the beginning 
of the drama without ever needing to be told. In short, nothing is 


said or developed in the kommos that we do not know or cannot intuit 


from other sources. 
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Since this is the case one must ask why there is a kommos and 
why Aeschylus should have expended such care and attention on so long 
a scene which stands completely outside the dramatic action of the 
play. This will be encountered frequently in our study of kommoi: 
the kommos is often a moment which has been isolated from the action 
of the play, and which does not develop any new thought, theme or 
idea which contributes to the action of the drama. This observation 
Will Only Dé"Of Use, i1f it is”"used*to direct attention, to those 
elements which are recapitulated and developed in the kommos rather 
than to seeking a new element which provides impetus to the rest of 
the drama. 

The kommos of Choephoroi provides a lyrical restatement and 
thus emphasis of the themes and ideas which are formulated and acted 
on elsewhere. In the first section the concept of Atwun is developed: 
Vengeance is Just. The second gives the minor premise: Vengeance 
is Matricide. The resulting syllogism is Orestes' tragedy: Matricide 
is Just. This is tragedy on a human level: it is no tragedy if a man 
is forced by god alone to commit an act. Therefore Orestes' personal 
motives are re-emphasized. It is for the same reason that no mention 
is made of the command of Apollo during the kommos. Orestes is about 
to commit the most heinous crime of Oresteia, and yet, unlike his 
grandfather, father, and mother he will escape retributive vengeance. 
For the moment we are led to forget or ignore Apollo's promise of 
protection: the act of matricide must be understood in human terms to 
have the force of tragedy. Orestes accepts the potentiality of having 


to pay for his act. He is no Clytemnestra vainly hoping that by his 
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revenge he will have driven off the spirits of vengeance and be able 

to escape his own retribution. This recapitulation is dramatically 
effective because it elaborates the crux of the tragedy. In this sense 
then, the kommos here acts as a "binding song" which unites Orestes 

to shis «fate. 

There is a magical quality to the kommos. Not only does it bind 
Orestes but it serves to awaken Agamemnon's wrath and to transform 
Orestes into the Erinys of his father. Moreover the kommos provides 
the yéoc Ev6tu0c (just lamentation) for Agamemnon. The lament is 
just because Clytemnestra had denied him his threnody and because it 
is sung by those with the most right to mourn him ie 

Guastalla is very much to the point when he suggests that the 
repetition of themes and ideas in a bipartite lyric form would make 
a greater impression and assist the comprehension of the audience a 
Nakamura has missed this because she believes that the "kommos seems 
to have associated itself with a ... grandiose... scene for its own 
sake" i By not questioning why a scene should be grandiose she 
makes a mistake which is similar to those who would insist that some 
type of action must be achieved in the kommos. By his elevation of 
the scene and his attention to the details of that scene Aeschylus 
focuses the attention of the audience on the thematic considerations 
Which he wishes to make clear. In Choephoroi he even provides a 
type of apologia for the kommos: 

wat uty dueuot tavS’ Eteltvatov Adyov, 
tlunua tWuBovu thc dvotudmtou tTwOxnC. 
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None can find fault with the length of this discourse 
you drew 
out, to show honor to a grave and fate unwept 
before. The rest is action. Since your heart is set 
that way, now you must strike and prove your destiny 
C5935) 9 
That there should be no dramatic development within the kommos "is 


blameless". The rest of the play, as Murray says ae 1s "action. 


Persae 256 - 289 

Since Persae is concerned with the destruction of the Persian 
army as seen, ostensibly, from the Persian point of view, it can be 
no surprise that there should be a comparatively great number of dirges 
contained in the play. We may even regard the drama, with Adrados, 
as a "series of threnoi" ay 

The passage with which we are presently concerned is classified 
by Diehl as a kommos and by Cornford as a Quasi-Threnos. 
Dramatic Situation 

A mood of foreboding has been created by the deliberations of 
the Persian Elders and their dialogue with the Queen following her 
recounting of the dream which tormented her sleep. A herald enters 
with the news: 

TIECCRLL . oteatoce yao mic SAuwe BopBdewy . as 
Persians, the entire army of the barbarians FS 
destroyed. (255) 

Metrics and Structure 

The compostition is of the basic epirrhematic structure: strophe - 
dialogue response - antistrophe - dialogue response and so forth. This 
structure will become more familiar in succeeding chapters, since it 


is the essence of amoebaeans. Thus when it is said that a passage 


is an epirrheamtic structure with three strophes (as in this case) it 
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will be understood that the above formula will be repeated twice so 
that there are three strophes and corresponding antistrophes. It will 
not always be the case that there will be a concluding dialogue response. 

Here Aeschylus uses iambic trimeter (the common dialogue metre) 
for the responses of the herald and lyrical iambs for the choral 
section. Possibly the brevity of the scene restricts the variety 
of lyrics employed, however the use of the iambic is interesting. 
ThiseLs the only use of iambs in the lyrical section of an Aeschylean 
kommos and is probably meant to convey the foreign atmosphere since 
the iamb is regarded as an eastern metre. Also of interest are the 
great number of resolutions with which Aeschylus varies this simple 
metre. The first line consists of eleven breves before a longum is 
reached. It is almost as though silence is building to a great cry 
of pain in which the longa of the "ai" dipthong alliterates the 
word of lamentation "alat". 7° 

This is a straightforward lament for death which the Chorus takes 
up on hearing the herald's news. As such there is frequent employment 
of words of lamentation. Although the announcement has fulfilled 
the Chorus' premonitions and the Queen's dream, the Chorus is first 
surprised by the novelty (veduota, 256) and unlooked for nature 
(GeAtttov, 265) of the defeat. This is what increases the tragic 
intensity of the situation: that the Persians, previously unaccustomed 
to defeat, should be so completely overcome. As a result, the Chorus 
hints that it has lived too long: 
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Long seems this long life 
to us elders, to 
hear of this woe unexpected. (265) 
The periodic nature of this kommos is effective. It is only 
in the herald's last response that we learn where the defeat has 


occurred: 


@ TActotov éy80c Svoua Larautvoc wAve tv. 
ged, tav *ASnvay oc oTévww LELVNUEeVoc. 


Oh, most hateful name of Salamis to hear; 
Woe, how I mourn remembering Athens. (285) 


To the Athenian audience this is the most important piece of news 
which the herald imparts and so it is held back to the end. To 
the Persians, however, the most important would have been the extent 


of the destruction and this has already been conveyed. Thus Aeschylus 


combines the natural interest of his chorus while building the dramatic 


suspense of the audience. Here Aeschylus fulfills the foreshadowing 
which he created immediately before the entrance of the herald when 
the Queen questioned the Chorus about Athens (230 - 45). 


The Chorus' natural reaction to the herald's statement that 


"the entire army ... is destroyed" has been to give way to lamentation. 


During the lament two additional pieces of information were garnered: 
that the destruction was the result of a naval engagement (272 - 3, 
278 - 9), and that it happened at Salamis and had some connection with 
the Athenians. It should seem fitting to the Athenians, only too 
familiar with the destruction wrought on thein city. that the herald 
should "mourn remembering Athens". The scene is, admittedly, 
theatrical but it is natural for the Chorus to be overcome by grief 
and. <0 give vent to that emotion. . Their last words effect san oblique 


transition to the next scene: 
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How many Persian wives 
in vain are now left manless. (289) 


There is one Persian woman standing silently by to whom it is of 
paramount importance whether she has been left manless: the Queen. 
Thus the Chorus, overcome by disaster and their lamentation, recede 
into the background of our thoughts during the long scene between 
the Queen and the messenger. It is in this latter scene where the 
bulk of the information can be imparted in a rational dialogue 


exchange rather than in the emotional environment of the kommos. 


Persae 908 - 1077 

The final scene of Persae returns to a more complex scheme 
which befits the exodus of this threnodic drama. It is a threnos 
of ancient type and, although highly structured, such as might 
have been sung over the dead. 
Dramatic Situation 

At the very end of the play, after the fears of the Chorus, the 
dream of the Queen, the news of the Herald and the raising and 
prophecy of Darius, Xerxes enters. He is presumably alone, wearied 
from travel and grief, his garments rent (835ff). His first words 
begin the threnos. 
Metrics and Structure 

The structure is more complex than the simple epirrhematic 
exchange of 256ff. The composition falls into four sections of 
characteristic form and thought. The first section (908 - 30) is 
the introductory anapaests in which Xerxes prays for death and the 


Chorus laments the fallen youth of Persia. The second (931 - 1001, 
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strophes a@ - y) is a catalogue of the dead. With the third section 
(1002 - 53, strophes 6 - {) the lament proper begins. This is 
almost of lyrical stichomythia containing a great many words of 
lamentation and frequent repetition of words. The final section 
(1054 - 77, strophe n and the closing epode) gives visual expression 
to the lamentation as the Chorus beat their breasts, tear their hair 
and rend their garments while leaving the orchestra. The effect of 
this destruction of their barbaric and rich robes must have been 


spectacular and would visually express the greatness of the calamity. 


The anapaestic metre predominates throughout this scene although 


Piet Ot a Strictly yricas nature =i and subject to frequent 
resolution. There are occasional mutations from the anapaest into 
the dochmaic (930, 936, 945 and 976) and iambo-choriambic (1007 and 
1031) metres. 

Persae does not have a specific climax. Rather, there is a 
gradual increasing of tension from the first inchoate fears of the 
Chorus through the announcement of defeat to the prophecy of Darius. 
All of this takes place in the absence of Xerxes, the character who 
is central to the tragedy. Thus the arrival of Xerxes provides a 
type of climax but it is one which is inextricably bound to the 
denouement. Ireland sees the absence of Xerxes as a method of 
focusing attention on him: 

The playwright has reduced to a personal and thereby 
more understandable level a power which in the end 
overstretches itself. For this reason it is on 
Xerxes that responsibility and attention rests.... 
The appearance of Xerxes [is] the visible symbol of 
all that his folly has achieved. (25) 


Aeschylus has kept Xerxes before our minds but out of our sight 


even down to the evasive way in which Atossa asks for news of him: 
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Queen: ... whose sceptered death 
drained the ranks manless? Be quick. 
Herald: Xerxes himself lives and looks on light. 
(299) 


And so it is that the ultimate appearance of this central figure 
wearing the rags which were once the robes of the Great King, should 
symbolically show the depths of his, and his nation's defeat. 

The appearance of the visible symbol of their country's calamity 
has a sobering effect on the Chorus. In the ode preceding his 
entrance the Chorus made invidious comparisons between the days of 
glory under Darius and their present misfortune. They have come 
efose 1O7criticism- of the Great King un dyrres suchas: 

SeoEn¢ EV Gyayev, monot, 

Seepence §&* Gmunrecev, ToOtot, 

BEoEnc S€ mot’ éméone Svuapodwe¢e 

BaotSeo0o. movttace. 

Xerxes led, alas, 

Xerxes destroyed, o woe, 

Xerxes rashly all discharged 

with ocean argosies. (5560) 
Now they are united not merely in allegiance, although this must be 
admitted, but in misery which is an even stronger motive. Only 
twice in the course of the kommos does the Chorus venture any word 


approximating criticism. Once when they lament 


Poy SEE utayevav, Aréov 
COUTOPL Tlepotty. 


youth killed by Xerxes, who crowds 
Hades with Persians (924) 


and again when they refer to Xerxes as peyddate Ilepoiy, "most infatuate 
ef the Persians" (1016). The first is simply the fact of their misery , 


the second the cause of their misfortune. It is the delusion and the 
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infatuate desire embodied in "Ate" to which Aeschylus ascribes the 
Persian defeat, the overweaning ambition or hybris exemplified by one 
Man: Xerxes. 

The comparisons between Darius and Xerxes which we have noted 
above are central to the theme of Persae. More will be said of these 
contrasts of good and evil, of age and youth later 2 Dit bias 
important here to consider how these elements are treated in this 
final scene. The Chorus dwells at length upon the evils which now 
afflict the Persian nation: 


WOKOPATLEGa Bodv, nuanougActov td. 
This evil-omened shout and this evil-sounding cry, (936) 


noud. Toducna AgyeLc 
You speak evil upon evil. (986 ) 


— doy nancy uondv uonotc. ue 
Evils of evils given to evils. CaOLiE) 


It is Xerxes himself who completes the contrast with his father Darius: 


&S& éydn olol atoxtdc, 
weéAcoc Yevvar yat Te TOTEGQ 
nondv. do’ éyevduov. 


Here I bewail, alas, 
miserable have I become 
to my family and fatherland. (934) 


Thus in his defeat, Xerxes assumes the responsibility and pain 


for the death which has been attendant on his hybris: 


Sbotmvoc éya 
wee TL TAOw TAN; 
efS’ Gperc, Zed, udue wet’ cvéouv 
TOV OlxOUEeVWV 
Savatovu vata wotea vwortdwar. 


Woe; 

Wretched me... (909) 
what sorrow do I suffer? Coes) 

Would, Zeus, that the 

fate of death had covered me 

along with those who are gone. (917) 
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Overcome by the tragedy which has befallen their nation and confronted 
by the visible symbol of their nation and its catastrophe, the Chorus 
can no longer revile Xerxes. They can only share in his defeat and 
repentance. With a visible display of sorrow for the dead, and for 
themselves that they have lived to see this, the Chorus exits, united 


in misery with their king. 


Septem 874 -— 1004 

This passage presents some difficulties with regard to the 
attribution of parts. In fact the question takes on increased 
importance since there is an excellent possibility that the speakers 
are two hemi-choruses, rather than an actor and Chorus. It is for 
this reason that Diehl classifies it as an amoebaean while Corn- 
ford, despite his usual reticence in these matters, considers it to 
be a true threnos a 

Admittedly this question is most relevant to our discussion, 
yet the fact that it is impossible at this stage to resolve the 
problem conclusively, necessitates inclusion of this passage in 
this work. Indeed, since the matter is one of "editorial judgement "'*? 
it is probably correct to follow the general trend of most recent 
editors and translators in regarding this as an alternation between 
at least one actor and the Chorus. It must be emphasized, however, 
that there exists a very real possibility that Aeschylus originally 
wrote this passage as an exchange between two sections of the Chorus. 
Dramatic Situation 

As the text stands, the Chorus sings an ode following the 
announcement by the Messenger that Eteocles and Polyneices have 


killed one another at the seventh gate. Antigone and Ismene enter 
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with their brothers' bodies to sing the dirge. 
Metrics and Structure 

Again there is a complex, non-epirrhematic structure which is 
reminiscent of the final scene of Persae. Moreover, except for the fact 
that the concluding anapaests are not part of the kommos, the two 
are closely parallel in both structure and content. 

Throughout this scene the metre is mixed and there does not 
seem to be a dominant metre on which the kommos is based. As is also 
the case in the ending of Persae, there is a two-part structure, the 
first being a lyrical section and the second being lyric stichomythia. 
In both sections there are sufficient internal indications of frequent 
change of speaker that the application of the term amoebaean is 
clearly warranted. 

Remembering that a kommos must involve an actor with the Chorus, 
it will not be sufficient that this composition be indisputably 
amoebaean, if that style can be fulfilled by the use of hemi-choruses. 
We must now examine whether an actor is involved in this scene. If 
Wilamowitz' theory is correct that the stichomyths are divided 
between two choreutai acting as exarchonates of the hemi-choruses 
the sense would be close to a kommos but not one that would fulfill 
the Aristotelian definition since dm ounviic clearly indicates an 
actor. ae The section of the scene most pertinent to the present 
discussion is 994 - 7. 
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-And above all to me. 
-And henceforth to me. 
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Although it can be argued that the use of the singular pronoun to 
refer to a plural subject (if the speaker is a segment of the chorus) 
is justifiable, the sense of the lines does not admit of this. 
Lloyd-Jones' objection seems unanswerable: 
It cannot seriously be argued that any member of the 
Chorus can have claimed that to her above all others 
the death of the royal brothers was a grief, nor that 
any other member can have capped this preposterous claim 
by one equally preposterous. C37) 
This is particularly to the point since &awotv implies a personal 
and familial grief. If these lines are accepted, it is right to 
agree with Lloyd-Jones that "we must conclude that 960 - 1004 were 
: : a2 
written for the sisters" : 

Since the participation of Antigone and Ismene in the kommos 
is thus established, and since it is known that they have been 
present since 861, the next question is: "What part, if any, do 
the sisters play in the lyrics preceding the stichs?" 

There is no such personal statement as 996 - 7 in the earlier 
section which would clearly indicate the participation of the sisters 
at any point. The argument from silence must apply here. As Lloyd- 


Jones remarks: 


it is even possible that some part of the lyrics was 
sung by the sisters. 


And again: 


We cannot quite rule out the possibility that the 
sisters took part. C33:) 


The question remains unanswerable. Yet the one fact which may be 
asserted with some assurance is that the sisters do not begin the kommos 
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It is right for us, before their speech, 

to sing the ill-sounding 

hymn of the Furies and 

the hateful triumph-song of Hades. (870) 
Not only does this agree with Iliad (XXIV, 719ff.) in which the 
professional mourners begin the lament over Hector, but it coincides 
with the regular form of the dirge in Aeschylus, that is, the Chorus 
begins and the actor, although he joins in, becomes their leader. 

It is probable that "the ill-sounding hymn of the Furies and the 
hateful triumph-song of Hades" is an elaborate periphrasis for dirge. 
Thus if the Chorus begins at line 874 there is not the unfulfilled 
promise which there would be if the sisters immediately entered 
into the lament. Possibly, too, the convention of the Chorus 
beginning the threnody militates against the sisters being involved 
in the first strophic pair. 

It is certain, therefore, that the sisters cannot be involved 
before line 887 and must be involved at line 961. Of the rest nothing 
can be stated with any certainty. It would, however, be reasonably 
effective if the sisters spoke during the fourth pair, if only because 
they are the last children of Oedipus and Iocasta, on which the ending 
of the third antistrophe focused. 
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Ill-fated she who bore them 
beyond all women 
who are called child-bearing: 
taking her own child as 
husband, she bore these who have 
met their end at their mutually-slaughtering 
brotherly hands. (932) 
This passage does have the effect of calling attention to the other 
children born from this marriage, and it may be in recognition of 
this fact that the Medicean manuscript first introduces the sisters 
at line 933 a It can be argued that the continued silence of the 
Sisters would be as dramatically effective as their speaking at 
this point. Certainly there is nothing in the fourth strophic pair 
which requires that it be said by Antigone or Ismene. 

If, then, the two major sections of this composition are such that 
the einer is totally choral and the second almost wholly devoted to 
the actors, can we say that this is uotvdc xoood ual dnd ounviic 
(common to the chorus and the actor) and therefore a kommos? We 
believe that we can do so. This long passage without the intervention 
of an actor is singular in Aeschylus, but that no more precludes 
the entire composition from being "common" to the parties than it 
provides a further reason for believing that the passage is an 
interpolation. Moreover, the theme and mood of the passage are 
consistent between the parts and there is a balance between the 
sections. The language throughout is that of lamentation. 

Although the form may be somewhat unusual, there is scarcely 
a more traditional use of the kommos in Aeschylus. This is an 
immediate lament over the deceased prior to burial. There are none of 


the unusual situations presented in other cases, such as a lament 


some time after the death and burial (Choe. 306ff.), or before the 
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death (Aga. 1072ff.) or even that instance in Agamemnon (1448ff.) 

in which the Chorus wishes to make the dirge but is forbidden by the 

actor. The choral opening, the non-epirrhematic structure and the mix- 

ture of metres all seem to be traditional elements of the dirge. 
However traditional the theme, mood, structure and metre might 

be, there remains an element which is essentially dramatic. That 

element is the articulation of the relationship between the deaths 

of Eteocles at Polyneices and the curse on the race of Laius and 

Oedipus ae Parallel to this is the motive of brotherhood, particularly 

in its relationship to the parents and which is emphasized by the 

frequent use of duals ce All of this is certainly more the concep- 

tion of a dramatist than an act of spontaneous threnody. That the 

brothers have killed one another is an abominable act, as the 


Chorus has observed: 


d&v6ootv &* ouatuorv Sdvatoe aS’ attoutdvoc, 
otu Eott yfioac totSe tod uwtdouatoc. 


But for the death of men related by blood, who slay 
one another, 39 
old age “is not reached by that pollution. (682) 
This act is part of the fulfillment of the curse of Oedipus and a 
retribution brought on the house of Oedipus for the transgression 
he committed in marrying his own mother. This in itself was part of 
the fulfillment of the curse upon the house of Laius. Pollution has 
begotten retribution and the retribution itself has engendered fur- 
ther pollution. Thus these motives are interwoven at the end of the 
trilogy to reinforce the theme of pollution and its requital. 
The curse of Laius is not yet complete and the abomination of 


Oedipus has not yet been extirpated. There remain two descendants of 


Oedipus upon whom vengeance has yet to be exacted. If Aeschylus did 
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bring Antigone and Ismene on stage this late, can he have expected 
his audience to have been blind to the necessity of their paying 
for the sins of their father and mother? Would he not have provided 
an indication that the fulfillment of the curse, which can only be 
effected by the extermination of the house, would come to pass? 
Whoever wrote the final scene of Septem was not ignorant of these 
considerations. 
Referring to the brothers, the Chorus observes 
EVEL 
utéava tote émrydvouic, (39) 
Su’ a atvoudootc, 
5u’ Gv vetuoc éBa Savdtou téAoc. 
There remain 
possessions for their descendants, 
through which they were doomed to a sad end, 
through which their strife, which ended in death, 
arose. (905) 
The two ironies inherent in this statement are that it applies just 
as easily to Oedipus (and therefore his descendants) and the nature 


of the possessions which are left: 


brid St cauate. ydc 
TAcBtTOc ARuccog ECTAL. 


And under their bodies there is 
a wealth, unfathomed, of earth. (950) 


Enough ground in which to be buried is all that is left to the 
members of this house. 

We believe, then, that there is an indication in the kommos that 
Antigone and Ismene are "doomed to a sad end" as the last representa- 
tives of their family. In Antigone's determined refusal to accede to 
the demands of the Herald, the beginning of that end is seen. 

Perhaps it is poor dramatic technique to introduce two characters at 


the end of the trilogy and a scene which seems anticlimactic. Yet 
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Aeschylus is concerned with a theme and its development and comple- 
tion, and the scene is hardly inconclusive. Antigone does go off, in 
direct opposition to the Herald's commands, to bury Polyneices. One 
feels as certainly as if there were a fourth drama on the subject 

of her payment, that her violation of human law will have as certain 
a requital as her parents' and her brothers! violation of divine 


: 40 
ordinance : 


Agamemnon 1407 - 1576 

The lineation of the kommos of Agamemnon is a matter of 
some dispute. Cornford refers to the section following 1448 as an 
"Imperfect Threnos", meaning that there are elements which are not 
consistant with a regular lament over the dead. Both Nakamura a 
and D.J. Conacher ‘ refer to the kommos as beginning at line 1407. 
Diehl, however, classifies 1407 - 30 as an amoebaean and 1448 - 
1576 as a kommos. It is wrong to omit the lines 1431 - 47 since 
these are necessary to complete the amoebaean structure. 

For the purpose of this study the passage is regarded as being 
a two part composition, similar to the dirge in the Septem and the final 
scene of Persae. The first section, 1407 - 47, is an epirrhematic 
discussion, while the second is a more complex form which is similar to 
the majority of the dirges which have been reviewed. 
Dramatic Situation 

Having just murdered Agamemnon and Cassandra, Clytemnestra is 
revealed standing over the bodies of her victims. In an almost 
trance-like state she describes the murder and claims it as a victory *?, 


She invites the Chorus to share her joy, 
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yaloout’ &v, et xaloout’, éyd &’ émetyouar. 


Rejoice, then, if you would rejoice, but as for me, 
TP éexult. (1394) 


The Chorus, aghast with grief and disbelief, marvels at her insolence 
(SpacboTOLOS 1399), to which Clytemmestra expresses her complete 
contempt, 
@ 8’ alvetv efte ve Ueyetv SéAetc, 
OYOUGY catins 
TdS G5" Ever. 
But you may wish to praise or blame me, 
tris aid) the Sameciss. (1404 ) 
That wismiow aL 4S. (1406 ) 
The Chorus begins the lyrics which open the kommos. 
Metrics and Structure 

The first section (1407 - 47) consists of an epirrhematic ex- 
change in which Clytemnestra has iambic trimeter epirrhemata and the 
Chorus sings lyrics composed of only dochmiacs put As this metre 
will be encountered more frequently later, let it suffice for the 
present to remark that the metre is associated in tragedy with unhappy 
Situations, usually of a threnodic or semi-threnodic nature. This 
section occupies the first strophic pair. 

The second section (1448 - 1576), which includes the three re- 
maining strophes, is more complex. The choral lyrics are of mixed 
metre while Clytemnestra's are primarily anapaestic. These are gen- 
erally tetrameter but admit frequent resolutions and shortened lines. 

The first section begins with the chorus castigating 


Clytemnestra for her deed. 


dméStuec amétauec dmdnmoAre &’ Eon, 
utcoc OBeLUOV aoTtotc. 
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You have cast away, you have cut away, and you will 

be without a city, 

a burden of hatred to your townsmen. (1411) 
Clytemnestra's mood is calmer than it was when she entered fresh 
from the slaughter and exulting in the trance-like state in which 
she committed the murders. Her reply to the Chorus' provocation is 


a measured and rational argument based on the laws of vengeance: 


ov todtov é&u yfic those yoriv 6° d&véonAatetv 
lacuatu Amol’; 


Was it not necessary for you to banish this man from 
this land 
as the penalty for his pollution? (1420) 
The Chorus is moved only enough to grant the premise of her revenge 


and the necessity it enjoins upon her: 


&vtitov étu Se yor otepoutvay ofAwv 
TOA ToupatL tetoar. 


Still, in requital, it is necessary for you, lack-= 
ing friends, 
to pay back blow for blow. (1430) 
The theme of requital becomes one of the major threads of the 


kommos -.\humrsipireked: up aecain, ini 528y—-we9: 


EL@oSnAnt® 
Savaty teloac d&mep ApEEv. 


In dying death, 
sword-driven, he repaid what he began, 


restated in 1560 and 1562: 


Eve tbo Mier eré6securt w6ue CS0Uc) see 
pépet ptoovt’, éutiver 6’ 6 xalvov. 


This is reproach for reproach,... 
she ravages the ravager, and the killer pays 
full penalty, 
until the theme is fully expounded at the end of the kommos: 


utuver 6& uluwvovtoc év Spdw Atdc. 
Tasetyv tov énEavta. Stoutov yde. 
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And while Zeus remains on his throne this remains: 
"The doer suffers"; for this is according to law. 
(1564) 

Because these statements are so closely related to the theme 
of vengeance which continues to be explored in the remainder of the 
trilogy, there is a prophetic aspect to them. By killing Agamemnon 
Clytemnestra has linked herself to the fatal chain of retribution. 


She does not recognize the irony when she says 


Tolv watoAnear 
TO ToAaLdyv. d&yoc, véoc tyao. 


Before the old woe 
subsides comes fresh suppuration. (1480 ) 


The Chorus, however, perceives the relationship: 
Se6o.va 6’ SuBoov utimov Souoapary 
tov. atuatmmndov. woud St Antyec. 
Atwa &’ én’ Gro noayua Ohyetar BAdBnc 
Tedc. Aare Snydvarot Moteac. 
And I am afraid of the bloody beat of the storm 
shaking the house; and the drops are ceasing. 
And Justice is being sharpened for another deed of bane 
on other whetstones of Fate. C1536) 

If Clytemnestra is blind to the prophetic quality of these utter- 
ances, it is perhaps because she is suffering from a profound change 
of mood during the progress of the kommos. She began in a state of 
ecstatic righteousness caused by the intense emotion and the almost 
demonic possession which enthused her during the act of murder. The 
rationality which marked her exchange with the Chorus in the first 
section modulates when the Chorus reminds her of the nature of the law 
of vengeance (1430), into a very emotional exposition of her personal 
reasons for revenge. Her reply, although still in the rational iambic 


trimeter, is probably one of the most coarse pieces of invective to be 


found in literature. The sorrow that she feels for Iphigenia is 
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remote from the hostility that she vents on Cassandra: 

ht’ alxyuddwtoc *Se ual teeacndémoc 

WAL UOLVOAEUTEOS TotSe, SeaxpammAdyoc, 

TLOTN Evveuvoc, vautlAwy S& oedudtwv 

tototeuBiic. 

And she, the captive of his spear, both wonder-seer 

and bedmate of this man, teller of prophecies, 

trusted mistress and mast-rubber us 

of the ship's benches.... (1443 ) 
The change in Clytemnestra has begun. To this point the epirrhematic 
structure has tended to indicate a restraint of emotion, which although 
it has been close to the surface has now come completely to the fore. 
Murray observes that at the beginning 

She is possessed by the Daemon of the House C7 Ste) 

and for the moment filled with superhuman strength 

and pride, which dies down later. 46 
Clytemnestra weakens as the demonic power leaves her and there is 
a parallel movement from assurance to resignation which borders on 
fear. A contrary movement is also employed by Aeschylus. At the 
height of her possession by the daemon Clytemnestra vaunts her own 
commission of the deed. Five times in her speech before the kommos 
she states that she herself killed Agememnon as a sacrifice. No other 
person or force is mentioned. At the beginning of the kommos she says: 

otttdce éotiv Ayausuvun, Enoc 
TOOLC, venuooc. S€, Thode SeEiac xepdc 
Eoyov, Siwuatac TEéUTovoc. 
This man is Agamemnon, my 

husband, but a corpse, the work of this right 

hand, a righteous contriver. (1406 ) 
Yet as the power of the daimon leaves her, she increasingly iden- 
tifies herself as an agent of the daimon and correspondingly less 
the wife of Agememnon: 

avyetc efvar tdSe tobpyov éudv, 


TAS’ émAexSetc, 
*Ayaueuvovlayv etval uw’ GAoxov. 
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You assert that the deed is mine, 

omit to say this: 

that I am the wife of Agamemnon; 

but rather the phantom of the wife of this corpse, 
the old keen spirit of revenge .... (1500) 47 


Concurrent to this is a growing importance in the role played by 
Aegisthus in the murder. He is first mentioned in line 1436, but 
there is no indication at that point that he has assisted in the 
killing, and Clytemnestra has continued to refer to herself in the 
Singular. By the end of the kommos, however, Clytemnestra is so 
enervated that she lapses into the plural, thereby sharing the re- 
sponsibility for the murder: 


TIPO TGV 
udmmtece udtOave, ual nataddubouev. 


at our hands ug 
he fell and died, and we shall bury him. (1553) 


It is a far different Clytemnestra who ends the kommos praying for 


peace: 
éya &’ odv 

éSéAw Gatuove tH Meroseviéav 
Sonouc Sevuévn tade wsv. otépyetv 
6votAnta tep SVS’ , & SE Aottidv, Cdvt’ 
éu tav6e Sduwv GAnv yevedcy. 
totBetv Savdtore avsévtarouv. 
utecuu 6 yeépoc BaLrdv éxovon 
nity Gridxon yor, wavlac ue 
HAnAcwdvouc dupe AOUOT) . 


Yet iw myself 
wish to swear an oath to the daimon 
of the Pleisthenids to be content with these things 
however hard they are to bear; and herafter, going 
from this house, let him harass some other family 
with kindred murders. 
And having a small share of possessions 
tSocall that, isssurricient ter me. ft lehaye driven: ore 
from these halls the insane slaughter of ae aa 
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Already indications have been given that her prayer will not 
be fulfilled. Clytemnestra has joined herself in the chain of 
retribution. She has committed hybris in killing Cassandra, over- 
stepping the limits of divinely sanctioned vengeance for personal 
motives. Indeed, she has had too personal a motive for even the 


killing of Agamemnon. As such her prayer is corrupt. It is a con- 


tinuation of the ongoing perversions of the feasts of Tantalus and Atreus, 


the perverted marriage of Paris and Helen (1156ff. and 1455ff.), 
the corrupt sacrifice of Iphigenia and the truly perverted "sacrifice" 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra's consequent wish to pour libations 
over his corpse (1395 - 98). Clytemnestra has added new outrage to 
old, she has not succeeded in driving "off ... the insane slaughter 
of one eaarhenints 
The power of the scene comes partly from this, that 
the superb and triumphant Queen, by her own act, has 
placed herself in the same position as the King over 
whose body she is exulting. 49 
One may even see a reflection of the motive of corrupted rights 
in the form that this kommos takes. This is not a lament led by the 
family of the deceased, as would be proper. On the contrary, the family, 
represented by Clytemnestra, specifically forbids the dirge (1551ff.) 
which the chorus wishes to sing. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
Chorus to insert their dirge into the structure of the kommos in 
asides ae The corruption of ritual is complete and this serves as a 
further indication that Clytemnestra's prayer is incapable of fulfill- 
ment. 


In Clytemnestra's prayer, then, the three motives we have been 


considering ultimately converge: the motive of corrupted ritual, the 


motive of Clytemnestra's demonic possession and the motive of retribution. 
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The theme which concerns the law of retribution is the overriding 


consideration of the trilogy. In spite of the devout wish expressed 


in her prayer Clytemnestra has not ended the operation of this law. 


In the antistrophe immediately preceeding the prayer the Chorus 


has not only fully expounded this theme, but has asked a question 


most pertinent 


Ironically the 


answered it in 


to the rest of the trilogy: 


ultuver S& puluvovtoc év Sodw Atdc 
TadeTy tov. fo—avta. SéouLrov ydo. 
tle & yovdw. doatov érbdAror Sd; 
uEnoOAANTAL Yévoc TIodc. Ata. 


And while Zeus remains on his throne this remains: 
"The doer suffers"; for this is according to law. 
Who could cast out the cursed seed of the house? 
The race is bound fast to destruction. (1566) 


Chorus has answered its own question as it had 
a previous question: 


ta if, Stal Ardc 

Txvartlou mavepyéta. 

tt ydo Bootote d&vevu Adc teAcTtar; 
tl tivS’ ob} Geduocavtéyv éotLV; 


Woe, on account of Zeus 
the all-causing, the all-doing. 
For what among mortals is brought to consummation 
except through Zeus? 
What is there of these things which is not god-ordained? 
(1488 ) 


It is of interest that these are the only two references to Zeus 


in the kommos. 


The rhetorical questions of the second passage answer 


the question posed in the first: Zeus could cast out the cursed 


seed of the house. Only Zeus, "the all-causing, the all-doing", 


Zeus Teleios, "the Fulfiller, the Accomplisher" has the power to 


bring these things to consummation. This is what will be seen at 


the end of the trilogy, in the great "Kommos of Reconciliation" which 


ends Eumenides. 
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The bipartite lyrics just reviewed fulfill the Aristote- 
lian definition of kommos in its most limited sense. These are truly 
threnodies over the dead which are shared by the actor(s) and Chorus. 
They retlect, the-=dirge over Nectorsac tnesendsor tne Tliad ine their 
choral opening and in the participation of the family of the deceased. 
Possibly even the metric complexity is intended to reflect the spon- 
taneous nature of the threnodic lament for the dead. The invocation 
of the dead and recounting of the manner of death would also seem to 
be elements which were common to dirges sung at the death or burial 
of a man. 

There are, however, elements which are entirely dramatic in 
nature, the creation of a dramatist for his own purposes. The first 
of these is the structural complexity which is best exemplified by 
the kommos of Choephoroi 306ff. The imposition of such an elaborate 
structure, the confinement of grief to such a formalized system is 
clearly the work of a poet. The employment of that structure to 
emphasize the dramatic and poetic conception indicates an artistic 
form in which the imitation of life is but to serve an ulterior motive. 
This leads to the second dramatic element of the kommos: the use to 
which the form is put. Aeschylus uses the kommos at climactic points, 
to effect transition to a subsequent scene and as foreshadowing. 

Most importantly he has used the kommos as an emphatic focus for his 
ideas and themes. Aeschylus has elevated the dirge to a highly important 
dramatic event. He focuses his thematic concepts into a form which at 
once arrests the attention of his audience and so focuses the viewers' 


attention on that theme. 
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These dramatic elements recur in further study of the kommos. 
This should not be considered surprising. Rather, it would be 
surprising if a form as effective as the bipartite lyric were to have 


been limited to use only in laments over the dead. 
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Footnotes 


1. Part of the reason for this is the involvement of two actors 
with the Chorus. The only other instance in Aeschylus is 
Septem 874ff., in which the division of the systems seems to 
be handled in a much different and simpler manner. 


2. This is following the OCT of Page and Anne Lebeck, The Oresteia: 
A Study in Language and Structure, Washington, Center for 
Held endielStudiess, 297tyip ed i iNakamunas:10p.* Cic., pil 13, 
F. Blass, "On the KOMMOZ in the Choephoroe", Ha. XIII, 1905, 
p.- 287, and R. Guastalla, "Le Kommos des Choephoroe'", Melanges 
Desrousseaux, Paris, 1937, p. 191, view it as ten systems, 
taking n & 3 as one system. A.S. Sidgwick, Choephoroi, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1900, p. 27, sees it as twelve systems, 
taking the two corresponding mesodes (340 - 44 and 400 - 04) 
as a strophe. 


3. This section is called triadic from the grouping of systems in 
units of three separated by mesodes (uw). The Choral sections 
here use anapaests as epirrhemata while the lyrics are an 
assortment of simple metres (see Guastalla, p. 194). In this 
diagram the strophes are numbered in Greek characters with the 
corresponding antistrophes marked '. Similarly the first and 
third mesodes (see note 2, above) are marked w1 and ul'. 

Line numbers indicate the termination of the system. Speakers 
are indicated as Orestes, Electra and Chorus. 


4, T.G. Tucker, The Choephoroi, Cambridge, University Press, 1901 
observes in his note to lines 314 - 421 (p. 77): 

Inasmuch as the MS does not specify the speakers and 
mostly omits even the paragraphus which marks a change, 
the whole structure of the kommos was long unintelli- 
gible and much of its meaning misconceived. The dis- 
covery of the antistrophic correspondences and a pro- 
per assignment of parts to the personae began with 
Hermann, and have since made gradual progress, until 
Wecklein has been enabled to formulate a perfectly 
symetrical arrangement. 


5. This reiterates the concept expressed 291 - 92: 

wat tote tovrovtoie ote upatheoe wEeeOCKC 

efvar petacxetv, ov ptAcondevdou ALBdc 

And for such there is neither portion to share 

in the, cup, nor draught ‘of drink) for’ friends. 
It is unnecessary to speculate on whether Agamemnon is a king in 
Hades (Lesky, Der Kommos der Choephoroe, Vienna, Pichler 
Tempsky, 1943, p. 49f.). The essential issue is not the possible 
loss of status but the proper honour due the dead, honour that 
has been denied not only by the continued existance of the 
murderers but by the lack of a proper dirge (511). 
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Lesky's discussion of this word (p. 66f.) seems to miss the 
impact of the double entendre. The dative can mean either 
Uror (on penalt of) or to" Cupon se sbebeck (p. 118. andmnote 
20 p. 202) comes closer to the double intent Aeschylus meant 
to convey. "Accomplish this for our parent (father), 
accomplish this upon our parent (mother)". Indeed if we alter 
Suwc to oudic of MZ the double intent becomes quite evident. 


On the importance of Aegisthus see 111 and 305. The unity of 
the murderers is indicated by plurals and duals: 41, 82, 121, 
PoZee ole? =) 4. “2a On oO oe aloo, LeSKky. Dp. 20, O9f. 


But see Blass, pp. 269ff and 283 on Wilamovitz' transposition 
Of Usiy— 38 to follow 45o.s brooks Otis, Cosmos and Tragedy’, 
University of North Carolina Press. 296i, Pp. /if. 


Indeed, he will not use the word utp until 899, when, 
confronted with the actual commission of the act he will 
TUN Say Age eh lasek ae 

TUAGSN, th Sodow; untéo’ aldeod% utavetv; 

Pylades, what shall I do? Do I dare kill my mother? 
Electra, however, has used the word "mother" from 90. She 
may do so since she will be blameless of the actual commission 
of the act and by her use of the word emphasis is given 
to Orestes' omission. 


See Lesky, p. 9o5f. 


Idem, p. 85. This passage does not confirm his contention that 
the earlier part of the kommos is concerned with the act of 
murder and the later with the maltreatment of Orestes and 
Electra, but rather the reverse. 


Lesky, in developing his theory of the importance of personal 
guilt and divine responsibility, passes over the matters of 
motivation and excess. This is not to say that the union of 
free will and necessity does not play an important part in 
the philosophy of Aeschylus. Rather, the resolution of the 
problem posed by Oresteia hinges not on personal guilt 
joined to the necessity of Alun, for all the crimes of the 
house have been so committed, nor on the specious arguments 
of Apollo in Eumenides, but on the fact that Orestes alone 
does not exceed the just proportion of revenge nor commit hybris. 


Such a view is held by Lebeck, p. 113, Lesky, p. 116 and 
M. Untersteiner, "Le Coefore di Eschilo, Il Commos", 
PEOUISOs Lote Oe ors 


Wolfgang Schadewaldt, 'Der Kommos in Aischylos' Choephoren", 
Hermes, 1932. 


Besky. Dp. 39 
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Op. eCits. Dp. 13, emphasia, ours. 

Translation from Lattimore, p. 111. 

OPweClo. 5) Ds LoUr. 

ODemcl Get Der Oe. 

"Barbarians" must not be taken in any perjorative sense. The 
Simple meaning of "non-Greek", or any English term such as 
foreigner, seems stranger in translation than it apparently 
did to the Greek audience. 

All of this supposes &vu’a&via uaud to be the correct reading 
although Pauw's emendation of afv’ afwa uond is certainly 


attractive on the basis of alliteration. 


That is, not the anapaestic tetrameter of dialogue. 


S. Ireland, "Dramatic Structure in the Persae and Prometheus 
GrOResSChy UG, “ook. 20 (19/65) Sabie 2 OG. 
epg NOs ae 
The language in which Xerxes acknowledges their 
charges reinforces the connection between the pre- 
sent miseries, youth and dangerous novelty.... 
Helen E. Moritz, "Refrain in Aeschylus", CPh. 74, (1979), 
p. 194. 
The problem revolves around several considerations. The first 


of these is the general lack of indication of parts in the 
ancient manuscripts. As Taplin observes in "Aeschylean 
Stilences and .Gilences in-Aeschylus"™ (HSCPh., (6.14972, p.9 85); 
"It seems possible ... that there was a stage when the 
attribution of parts was not marked in the text'. He also 
notes that M attributes nothing to the sisters before 933 
(Idem). All this is complicated by the fact that the general 
verdict of editors is that the final scene between Antigone 
and the Herald is a later interpolation (Kitto, p. 52; and 
by implication Murray, p. 141; see also Page, OCT., note 

on 1005 - 78). aby 


Thus the central problem is where the interpolation begins, 


since any attribution of parts would probably be subsequent 
to the interpolation. If we accept that the passage under 
discussion was originally intended for two sections of the 


Chorus, it would have been a simple matter for the interpolator 


tO assign one of the choral parts to,either or both of the 
daughters of Oedipus in order to provide continuity to the 
final scene. This in turn would have necessitated the 
interpolation of 861 - 74. It is argued that there is no 
sound dramatic reason for Aeschylus to introduce the sisters 
at such a late point in the play and that the scene is too 
closely related to Sophocles' Antigone to be brought up and 
left unresolved at the end of a trilogy. 
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We must note, however, that from what we can see in Homer 
and in other cases in the dramas the general form of the kommos 
was for the family of the deceased to act as exarchontes of 
the chorus in the lament. Therefore it could be that the 
Sisters were introduced merely to fulfill this traditional role. 

H. Lloyd-Jones has dealt with the problems connected with 
this scene and the history of the scholarship pertaining to 
it in his article "The End of the Seven Against Thebes" 

CGO ENeowend, 21959), 180) gis ands Chemmedden! sr nerenreditie 
it for a discussion of these matters. 

The entire question of attribution of parts and possible 
interpolation is not one which admits of universal agreement. 
To those who believe that sections are interpolated, none of 
our analysis will have any validity. If 961 - 1004 is 
interpolated it is unnecessary to regard this passage as a 
kommos, Since only 996 - 97 can unequivocably relate only to 
the sisters. Bearing in mind Aeschylus' sense of innovation, 
the possibility cannot be gainsayed that the section from 
874 - 960 was intended for sections of the Chorus. If all 
of the section, or any major portion from 861 onwards was 
interpolated, we need not consider this in a study of 
Aeschylus. If that is the case, we may agree with Lloyd- 
Jones (p. 113) that it is strange that a play as well regarded 
in antiquity and as well known, would have suffered such 
wholesale revisions. 


TAD L, -Die 10s 


An actor can serve as exarchon of the Chorus (Adrados p. 1), 
but although the function in a dirge hearkens back to this 
use, Gm Ounvii¢ marks a distinct development away from the 
earlier choral roots of tragedy. 


OP NaCa tense, LOC Re MIOLe, ots 


Operant egnopreuaO Si 
Bothtronmcp. 205. 


So Lloyd-Jones, p. 101ff. in opposition to A. Sidgwick, 
Septem Contra Thebas, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903, p. 59. 
Sidgwick's interpretation demands that we ignore the part 
played by the professional mourners in Iliad 24, 719ff. and 
does not account for the "hymn of the Erinyes" here. 


Lloyd-Jones, p. 105, Taplin, p. 85 (see footnote 1 above). 


Race Chouse): 877, 880 ,1881.7°895: and «915. 
Curse: 894, 898, 945 and 954. 


Parents: 877, 885, 898, 914, 926ff. (927), 945 and 1004. 
dudc compounds: 890, 931 and 932. The concept of 'brother' 
is expressed chiefly through the use of duals. 
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38... see” below, Dp. 76£: 


39. See Lloyd-Jones pp. 87 - 92 on the subject of émuydvou. 
Cectainly the word could here translate as "those who come 
after". The irony of the statement is, of course, increased 
if Eteocles and Polyneices left no descendants. With regard 
to Aeschylus' use of the word as a title we suggest that in 
the absence of any information on that play and any attempt 
to connect it in trilogy, it is impossible to state categori- 
cally that it is connected with the Theban cycle. 


40. It is not impossible that Aeschylus, and not Sophocles, was 
the first to establish the form of the myth as we know it 
in respect of the sisters. The OCD. "Antigone" does not advance 
this theory, indeed it disparages the ending of the Septem, 
but its discussion of the myth and its probable development 
ac the-handsver Attic/dramatists is Of value. 


Wi. pe. 13. 


42. "Interaction between Chorus and Characters in the Oresteia", 
AJPh. 95, (1974), p. 324. We take exception to his reference 
to the kommos as lines 1407 - 1577 since the termination is 
incorrect. Florence M.B. Anderson, ''The Metrical Arrangement 
of the Kommos in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus", AJPh. 45, 
(1924), pp. 70 - 71, understands the kommos as lines 1448 - 1576. 


43. In 1378 we should prefer vlune to Heath's velung. Her cry 
of victory (éAoALyLOC) is corrupt, see Moritz p. 211. 


44, This is unusual in Aeschylus whose general tendency is to 
combine the dochmiac with other meters, especially the iambic. 
1411 and 1430 present rare instances of a longum in the 
penultimate position. 


45. (toto- reading from codd. prefered.) The sexual nature of this 
vilification is heightened by the phallic symbolism of 
atxucAwtoc and tototovBric. Clytemnestra's jealousy is so 
intense that she ignores the fact that Cassandra's history 
does not indicate the type of wanton behaviour here portrayed. 

It seems strange that the vile connotations of tototerene 
should only recently be recognized in two articles entitled 
"An Obscene Word in Aeschylus", AJPh. CI (1980). The first, 
by George L. Koniaris, (pp, 42 - 44) bases its argument on 
the use of totédc (web) in Strabo (8. 6. 20) as a pun for 
"penis erectus". Wm. Blake Tyrrell (pp. 44 - 46) assumes the 
term was coined by Aeschylus on the basis of totdg (mast) 
and the comic use of tol@vev for "frottage". We suggest that 
the sexual connotations of totdc (which would therefore be 
implicit in its compounds) were old by the time of Aeschylus. 
Consider Iliad I, 31 in which Agamemnon is speaking of taking 
Chryseis back to Argos where she will grow old 

totév émorxoueévny ual éudv. AExoc avtLdwouw 

plying the beam and sharing my bed. 
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The phallic implication can be seen from the juxtaposition of 
totdc to Agyoc (bed), and should therefore caution us to be 
alert to the possible connotations of the word. 


GpeCi veep 228 . 


There is an ironic contrast here with Choephoroi (vide supra 
p.25 ) in which Agamemnon is the spirit of revenge. 


The Daemon has faded out of her, her exultation 
gone. She is left with only her own strength, 
exhausted and desiring peace. 

(Murray, p. 231.) 


KEECOn, Del] < 
1489 - 96, which is repeated at 1513 - 20: 


tm ta BaotrActd BaovdAct, 

Tc Cf Sanovicw; 

goevec. gu oirdtac tl not’ etm; 
uetoar. 6’ deaxvne év tbadouatt 46’ 
doeBet Saudtw Blov éunvéuw, 

duo. pol,. nolttayv tavS’ dveaetSeoov, 
S0At@ opm Sauelc 

é xEooc. GuMLTOUM BEAU. 


Alas icine Ol gman? . 

How shall I weep for you? 

What shall I ever say from my friendly mind? 
There you lie in this spider's web 

Your life gasped out in dishonoured death, 
ah me, on this bed not fit for a free man 
subdued in treacherous fate 

by a two-edged weapon in a hand. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LAMENTATIONS 


We have reviewed those amoebaeans which fulfill the necessary 
strictures imposed by Aristotle's definition of the kommos. As such 
only those amoebaeans which are indubitably threnodic in that they 
are true "totenklage", or laments over the dead have been considered. 

There remain, however, the great majority of the amoebaeans 
which occur in the surviving works of Aeschylus which are not laments 
over the dead. These may be found to be of two types. First, an almost 
transitional type of amoebaean which contains either a lament dealing 
with a death which is to happen or a lament of more general character 
in which death or fear of death need not be a factor motivating the 
dramatic interchange between the actor and chorus. Second, there are 
those amoebaeans which do not even contain elements of lamentation. 

The present chapter treats of the first type of these remaining 
amoebaeans. 

There exists, and is really characteristic of Tragedy, what 

we could call the derived threnos, already mentioned, 

in which the lament is not for a dead man but generally for 

an unhappy event. 1. 
The permutations of the derived threnos may seem to be endless. There 
are, for example, those in which death is imminent (Aga. 1072 - 1177), 
those in which death has occurred but is not specifically being lamented 
and all those which treat of some personal misfortune, sorrow or 
unfortunate event. Thus there remains in this type of amoebaean a 
sense of lamentation which is a wider application of the term threnody. 

It should then be mentioned at the outset that the inclusion 


of any amoebaean under a general heading such as has necessarily been 
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made must be totally subjective and arbitrary. It has therefore been 
our intent to effect this division by keeping in mind the separation 

of "totenklage" and "derived threnos" with due respect to the opinions 
of Cornford and Diehl. It will be seen how very fine a distinction this 
can involve and how very unsatisfactory any resolution of this division 
must be. 

We have said that this type of amoebaean is "transitional" or 
"derived". More precisely, these are derived since they proceed from 
the denotation of threnody as a lament, yet do not have exactly the 
same sense as those threnodies which are laments for or over the dead. 
These amoebaeans are transitional in that they mark a passing from the 
more rigidly defined threnos to an expanded definition. Perhaps they are 
truly transitional in their application to this study because they serve 
aS a point between the kommos as "Totenklage" and the amoebaean which 
contains little or no trace of lamentation. The expansion of the term 
threnos is critical to our discussion of the definition of the kommos and 
is relevant to our understanding of the role and development of the 


amoebaean form in the drama. 


Agamemnon 1072 - 1177 

This part of the "Cassandra Scene" most acutely represents how 
subtle the distinction between threnos and derived threnos can be. Diehl 
classifies it as a kommos while Cornford lists it as a "Complaint". The 
reason for this latter classification is that Cornford sees only a 
"metaphorical application of the term threnos in such cases. This 
is almost certainly over-restricting the application of threnos: death 
is very much one of the prime concerns of this passage. It would seem 


then, almost to be begging the issue to exclude this as a kommos simply 
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63 
because the death to which it alludes has not occured. Such pedantic 
considerations did not intimidate Diehl. Although in its strictest 
sense this may be a derived threnos, it is dramatically and logically 
a real transition towards the derived type. This is the only case in 
Aeschylus of what Adrados calls an "“autothrenos" : ihebasyeleweey (erg abs 
type of lamentation occurs only once each in Sophocles and Euripides, 
in both cases under situations in which mourners would not be found 
after the death had taken place a 
Dramatic Situation 

Agamemnon has returned from Troy with his captive, Cassandra, the 
unbelieved prophetess of her city's destruction. Clytemnestra has led 
him into the palace over a carpet of rich tapestries to celebrate 
sacrifices of Thanksgiving. Cassandra, left alone with the chorus, is 
seized by a prophetic frenzy which begins with a vision of the -ast and 
leads to the impending deaths of herself and Agamemnon. 

Metrics 

This part of the scene consists of seven sets of strophes. In 
the first four sets Cassandra rants in dochmiac metre : while the 
chorus responds in iambs. From the fifth set onwards Cassandra tends 
towards increasingly regular iambs. 

Nakamura observes that this is "spectacular" in that "the lyrics 
fall to. the actor" 2. Certainly the dramatic effect must have been 
out of the ordinary: Cassandra interrupts her long silence and clad 
in her prophetic robes dances and sings of death past and to come 
against the background of an uncomprehending, and presumably immobile 
chorus. This may be, as Nakamura suggests, the germination of 
"a tendency that gained full power later on in Euripides, to make a 


: 7 ; ‘ 
popular show-piece out of the actor's song" . Certainly it was not 
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normal stage practice: often the lyrics would be shared or even 
more frequently the chorus (as its name's derivation suggests) would 
have danced the lyrics. 

The nature and the subject matter of this passage are inextricably 
bound to the definition of kommos and to our understanding of that form 
and the uses to which it might be put. 

The scene is indeed spectacular and several points must be 
mentioned aid comprehension of it, for its purpose is not simply 
to create "a popular show-piece" but to develop the theme of the 
drama itself. 

The scene begins with Cassandra breaking her long silence with 
lamentations and the chorus commenting in its lack of comprehension at 


Ka. dAtotototot mémo. &. 
GMOAAOV GrtoAAOV. 
Xo. tl tadt’ dvwtdtvEac dul AcEtou; 
ot yao. toLvodtoc dote Sonvntod tuxetv. 
Ka. Ototototot momo. &. 
GIOAAOV dItoAAOV. 
Xo. 6’ adte Suvapnuoctca tov. Sedv. noreT 
ovSEv. TOEOONMoVtT’ év ydouc Tapactatety. 
Ka. amodAAov amoAAov, 
GYULat’, ondAdwy eyo. 
Crud Eon. Yao. ov WOALS td Sevtepov. 
XO. XONOE LV Eovuev cupl ta&v adtiic uandv. 
ywever tO Setov Sovdrdtar meo év goevl. 
Ka. Gmodrov dmodrov, 
ayuda’, dmdAAwy éudc. 
&, Mot mot’ Nyayéc ue; modc olay otéynv; 
XO. Occ tiv. AtpStouv. El_.oU 1] TOO EVVOELC, 
éy® A€yw cor. ual 48’ otm épetc Won. 


CASS. Woe, woe on the earth. 
Apollo, oh, Apollo. 
CHOR. Why do you call out these things upon Loxias? 
For he is not such as to chance upon a mourner. 
CASS. Woe, woe on the earth. 
Apollo, oh, Apollo. 
CHOR. And again she calls in words of ill-omen on the god 
who is not fitting to take part in lamentation. 
CASS. Apollo. Joh. Apollo 
of the streets, my ruin. 
For you have utterly destroyed me a second time. 
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CHOR. It seems she will be prophetic about her own 
misfortunes; 
the divine ability remains in her slavish mind. 
CASS. Apollo, oh, Apollo | 
of the streets, my ruin. 
Where, ah, where have you led me? To what kind of 
house? 
CHOR. To that of the Atreidae; if you do not know this 
I shall tell you; and you will not say these things 
are false. (1089) 

There is an aspect ot the role of Cassandra which is a variant of 
the 'messenger': in this sense her purpose is to provide information about 
what is to take place. By virtue of her prophetic gift she can foretell 
the action rather than report it after the fact. The sense of foreboding 
and the mood of doom, which has tormented the Chorus during the return of 
Agamemnon and the "Carpet Scene" is thus increased with terrible urgen- 
cy. What had been merely a premonition of evil should have become 
absolute certainty during Cassandra's visions. 

These visions are themselves a progression which recount the story 
of the house of Atreus and elucidate upon the doom awaiting it and 
herself. Her first thoughts are of Apollo, the god of prophecy and the 
god whom she has betrayed. He has become the source of her destruction 
who was once her lover. She links her doom with that of the house to 
which she has come and sees a vision of what has happened in the house. 
This vision gives way to a vision of the death of Agamemnon. It is a 
very clear and particular vision which is followed by laments for herself. 
She foresees that with the death of her protector (Agamemnon) her own 
fate is sealed. Finally her thoughts return to Troy: to the "marriage" 
of Paris and the sacrifices which Priam offered in vain. These are the 
final images affecting and forecasting her destruction. If it had not 


been for the "marriage of Paris (ie. the rape of Helen) Troy would not 


have fallen. Priam fell while offering sacrifice, sacrifice which 
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offered "no healing help" to prevent Troy "from suffering as it had 
to" (1171). Cassandra's mantic frenzy has run its course from the 
source of her destruction (Apollo and her capture after the fall of 
Troy) to a vision of her death. Running tangentally to this is the 
source of Agamemnon's doom (his ancestral guilt and his capture of 
Troy) and a very clear vision of his death. 

The Chorus, although it has a premonition of foreboding, is 
Dare OSsSenOw Lt Will end” (1177) .4 - ne enorus: 1s a Victim of the 
curse Apollo has placed on Cassandra that no one should believe her 
prophecies. Thus subtlely has Aeschylus made a circular construction 
of this song. It began by naming Apollo as the source of Cassandra's 
ruin and ends with her foretelling that ruin. The Chorus, because it 
is a erat of Apollo's curse, unwittingly emphasizes how completely 
that curse is being brought to fulfillment. 

The question must now be raised as to whether this passage is 
a kommos. Certainly it is duovBata, thus any exclusion of it from 
consideration as a kommos must depend upon the definition of the word 
threnody. It has already been observed 2 that there is valid cause 
to expand the definition of Opfivoc to include more general laments than 
those which are made over a corpse. To recapitulate, let us state that 
such an expanded definition seems to have been current in the time of 
Aeschylus (hence certainly at the time of Aristotle) and that Aeschylus 
himself seems to have regarded this passage as a threnody. At line 1322 
Cassandra refers to singing "my very own threnody" (Spfivov ... €uov. 
tov avtfic). The passage quoted above shows many instances of words which 
are common to lamentation, words which are certainly threnodic in their 


intent and nature. 
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By virtue of the fact that this is not a lament over a corpse 
the passage cannot be classified as a "Totenklage". Death, however, is 
the primary concern of Cassandra's song and she does most assuredly 
lament that which is about to occur. That a lament for the dead should 


be sung by the victim herself is both logically and dramatically 
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Suitable in this particular case. Cassandra alone knows of her impending 


doom, she has even experienced it in her prophetic state ze As a 
foreigner of no importance to the people of Argos, there will be no 

one to give her the proper rites after her death and no one to sing her 
funeral dirge. Only Cassandra knows this, and she provides the know- 
ledge as her final, although unspoken, prophecy. 

This study must now consider those amoebaeans in which the 
meaning of threnody cannot be understood by "Totenklage"™. In the 
passages which follow there is definitely a more extended definition 
of Spfivoc than is accepted by Cornford. Death is not involved either 


directly nor as anything but a remote possibility. 


Emenides 777 - 891 

This passage is classed as a kommos by Diehl but all reference 
is omitted by Cornford. As in the previous example there is inter- 
action and discussion in which the actor attempts to make the Chorus 
comprehend, but again the Chorus seems to be deaf to the actor, although 
for different reasons. Despite Cornford's ommission, this composition 
is included at this point since its mood and language are that of 
lamentation. 
Dramatic Situation 

Orestes has been acquited of the murder of Clytemnestra and 


has left promising Argos' eternal friendship to Athens. The Chorus 
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has already threatened evil to Athens if they are unsuccessful in 


their case: 


yal uv Bapetav mivS’ dutAtav xSovdec 
EuuBovrde elu uné6ardic dT iudoat 


And lest it be a heavy weight on the country, I am 
an advisor that this company should not be dishonoured. 
C712) 


It remains for Athena to induce the Chorus to abandon their threats 
and leave her city at peace. 
Metrics 

The composition consists of four iambic epirrhemata alternating 
with the dochmiac and iambo-dochmiac lyrics of the Chorus. Strictly 
speaking the lyrics do not constitute a strophic system since the 
inietoicalbecormespondences ism hevresultworvexact Litenalreperi tion. 
Thus the four lyrics are in reality only two which have been repeated. 
The dochmiac metre is again used to convey intense emotion and a mood 
of great distress. 

The first stanza of the Chorus fully expounds their intent and 
the reasons for their proposed action. 


tm Seol vedtepot, ToAaLovc vduOUC 
vos mmdoasse udu xeoav etAcodé pov. 
éym &° &tiuoc & tTddatva Baptmotoc 
év yq tatée, ged, 

tov. Cov d&vtinevdt} yeSetoa uapdstac 
otorayyov. f xSovl 

&cpopov, &u S& tod 

Aerxtvy dpvaAroc d&texvoc, & Altua Alua 
TgSov ETLLOWLE VOC 
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Woe, newer Gods, you have ridden down the ancient 
laws and seized them from my hands; 
and I, dishonoured, wretched, heavy with hatred, 
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Ole tiss LlandewaLlas. 

poison, the barren drop of poison causing sorrow in return 

will drip from my heart upon 

the land, and from itself 

leafless and barren will fall the blight on the ground, 

Oh, Justice, Justice, 

dragging its man-killing defilement across the land. 

I moan. What shall I do? 

I am laughed at; afflicted I suffer 

among these citizens. 

Woe, great the misfortune for the daughters 

of Night, sorrowing for their dishonour. (792/822) 
Not only the metre but the sentence structure convey the distraction 
of the Chorus: the grammar is loose and frequently the thought is 
interrupted. Their lament is for their "dishonour" (780, 792) and 
the ridicule they suffer. The language is that of lamentation. The 
cause of their suffering is that the "newer gods" have made them 
dishonoured and ridiculed by taking the Erinyes' ancient privileges 
from them. The contrast between Seol vewteoor and maratovc vdouoUuc 
is extremely important to the theme and intent of Eumenides. 

The Erinyes have been the representatives of the mtoraLrotvc 
véuoug (ancient laws). Vengeance has been synonomous with Alun 
(Justice) under the old laws, and fear of that vengeance the constraint 
which has prevented man from crime (517ff.). Oresteia has, in fact, 
shown the unremitting suffering which is the result of this chain of 
vengeance: Agamemnon has paid for the crime of Atreus, the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia and the wanton bloodshed of his war on Troy, Clytemnestra 
and Aigisthus have paid with their lives as retribution for the 
slaughter of Agamemnon and Orestes has only escaped paying for the 
killing of his mother in revenge for his father's death. Orestes has 
escaped his own retribution through the intervention of the newer gods. 


The Chorus rightly observes that this marks the overthrow of the 


ancient law of vengeance. 
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If the old laws are overthrown and the ancient constraints are 
no longer operative, then a new law and new constraints must be dispensed. 
If this new dispensation is to succeed it is necessary that the Erinyes 
give up their ancient rights a: Their continuance as agents of 
vengeance would be a disruptive and anarchic obstacle to the operation 
of the new order. Indeed, their curses might destroy mankind before 
the new order would have a chance of effect. 

panes has recognized this difficulty: 


wat wh) toxotoar Todyuatoc viunedoovu, 
xaoeT petatoic toc éx goovnudtww 

TESOL TteGwv depeotoc, atavrc voooc. 
tTovadta ywév. tah’ éotlv. dupdteoa yéverv 
Teutety te fSvompat’ dunxdvuect éuol. 


--- and should they happen not to be successful in this case, 
the unbearable poison of their resolve will again 
come upon the land, a woeful sickness. 
For such is this matter: either way, whether I keep 
or send them off, it is a grievous thing without remedy 
for me. (481) 


It is therefore necessary that the Chorus be induced to abandon its 
present course and this inducement is the substance of Athena's three 
epirrhematic speeches. Her task is twofold: the Chorus must be compelled 
to renounce its vengeance, and its power (for these are powerful 
goddesses) must be redirected. Athena attempts to soften the Erinyes 
through persuasion: 

ob} yao veviunod’, dvr’ toddn@oc Stun 

EEAAS’ dAndddc otm Atiular ofSev. 

GArX” éu Atdoc Yao. Aqumed yaeTtTUoLa Tlapfiv.... 

tuetc S€ unte thSe yi Bacvv udtov 

oununte, un Suuctcde.... 

EyH yao butv movSluwe tnloxouar 

ESoac te val uevoudvac év6luov xSovdc 


AtTAEOSPSVOLOLY TEVac én’ Eoxdoatc 
fEewy tm’ dota tivSe tiuodwouuévac. 


for you have not been defeated, but truly the judgement 
came from an equal ballot, not a dishonour therein; 
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but the lustrous evidence from Zeus himself was there...(797) 

And you, do not bring down your heavy hatred on this 

land, nor be angry... (801) 

For I promise you most justly 

seats and sanctuaries according to the rights of the land 

on shining thrones by our hearths 

to accept the honours done you by these citizens. (807) 
Athena has thus tried to convince the Chorus that they have been 
neither defeated nor dishonoured. This is a matter of vital concern 
to these goddesses to whom dishonour and loss of rights is a kind 
of death. It is, perhaps, the only death that an immortal can suffer. 
Therefore Athena has offered them new rights and honours. The Chorus, 
however, is so unmoved by her persuasion that they repeat their first 
stanza, their "furious indictment of the younger gods" and their "curses 
in the name of Diké, against the crops and children of Attica" ee 
It is as though Athena had never spoken, and understandably she replies 
in exasperation: 

ovn Eot’ GtuuoL. 

You are not dishonoured! (824) 
Her veiled suggestion that the will of Zeus has been fulfilled (797) 
is replaced by a clear threat: 

cry TLETIOLSAL Znvt, wal tl Set AE€yELV; 

Wat An Eac otéa EQUATOC Wena Sei 

év @ HECAVWOS EOTLV ECOL LOUEVOC. 

GAA’ odSEv. adtoS Set. ob 6’ etmLonc Evol . 

And I have the trust of Zeus, what need to speak of that? 

And I alone of the Gods know in which place the keys 

to the house of his thunderbolts are kept. 

But nothing of this is necessary. You, be obedient to me. 

(829) 

In response to their curses against the crops and children Athena offers 


the Furies "first fruits" as offerings for children and the marriage 


rite (834 - 35). 
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The Erinyes have heard her and their cry changes, although it 
remains one of bitter unhappiness for their treatment. 


éue Tradetv tdde, 

Eve TOAALOMOOVA UATA TE YAV OLHELV, 
GGUETOV TCO. 

wed. 

Ttrvéw TOL yevoc <9’? dmavtd Te KHOTOCV. 
otot & ged. 

tic uw’ bmoévetar revedc d6tva; 
Ge ufiteo NUE. 

été we yoo tidy Savaray Sedov 
SvondAauoet mao’ ovSév Foav SdAov. 


That I should suffer this, 
Alas, 
I, the ancient mind, to live under the earth, 
unhonoured as an abomination; 
Alas, 
I breathe fury and utter hate; 
Woe, alas; 
What is this pain which creeps under my ribs? 
Ah, Mother, Night, 
For my ancient honours are taken by the Gods 
and nothing is left me but unbearable servitude. (846/880) 
Athena returns to the use of persuasion. She offers a seat in 
the Erechthion (855) and requests that they do not blight the land with 
civil war. Thus her motives are increasingly political. This will 
later be reflected in the final kommos in which the prayers for the 
welfare of Athens also become increasingly political. 
The Chorus repeats the previous stanza lamenting the passage of 
their ancient rights. Athena concludes the kommos by reiterating 
the honours that will be theirs (884, 891) with special emphasis on 
their civil status: they will not be dmdédEevoc mé6ou (banished from 
the land, 884) but will be youoow (landowners, 890). 
It is of interest that in this kommos the plot is actually 


advanced in Athena's attempt to persuade the Erinyes. In fact, however, 


the suasory nature of the composition is effectively condensed in the 
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stychomythia which follow the scene and the actual outcome remains 
uncertain until the beginning of the concluding bipartite lyric. 

What is of immediate relevance to the drama is that Athena's 
speeches indicate the theme of the resultant public good which will 
follow from the persuasion of the Furies. As their conversion is 
necessary to the establishment of the new order, that order is essential 
to the development of mankind, as will be seen. sc Parallel to this 
are the actual curses of the Erinyes, for these anticipate their later 
blessings in an ironic fashion. It is through this foreshadowing, 
both of a straightforward and ironic nature, that this kommos becomes 


an effective and essential part of Eumenides. 


Septem (Seven Against Thebes) 203 - 244 

This passage is listed by Diehl under "amoebaea" = and by 
Cornford as "Terror and Prayer". Therefore, it is not considered as 
a kommos by either author. 
Dramatic Situation 

Thebes has been surrounded by the armies of the Seven and Eteocles 
rebukes the women of the Chorus for their disheartening lamentations. 
The Chorus has foreseen the approaching fratricidal battle and is beset 
by fears of their city's destruction. In Eteocles' opinion these 
considerations can only weaken the morale of his men and the fear the 
Chorus has acknowledged must therefore be terminated or supressed. 
Metrics 

The passage is composed of three strophic sets in which the 
choral parts are of dochmiacs while those of Eteocles are regular 


triplets in iambic trimeter. Iambic trimeter is the common metre of 
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dialogue in tragedy and there is something of a discussion involved 
in this passage. 


Ete GL ouVv? 6 voutng ceed un ’c wen oow (uyov 
TEULNSEV nee WNXGVTV CwTHO Lac 
vem MayOUONC TOvtt@ OUV. KUUATL; 

Xo. GAA’ ént Saruowy TINCECOLOS AASov do- 
xata Boétm Seotc mlouvoc 6t’ dAcdc 
vetmouevac Avsdéoc <iv> Boduoe év mAatc. 
St) t6t’ Hoonv odBw todc tomdowy Attdc, MOAEOS 
tv’ trepéxyovev dAncoy. 

Et. tdoyov otéyetv etxeode ToAguLov Sdov. 
otnoty a8’ fotar modc Sediv. GAA’ OdV Seotc 
Tove. thc GAotone mMdAcoc éurActnetv Adyoc. 

Xo. wunmot’ éudv. vat’ aldva Alnor Sediv 
SS tavayuotc, und’ émlSouut tavd’ 
dotussopouuevay TdALy wal otedtevuw’ 
dattoyevov tupl Salm. 

EDU “aqoU Seobs vorottoa Bouretovu uaniéic. 

Tie Lapx ta yao é0TL thc etmoaEtac 
untne fruit awtficoc. &6” exer Adyoc. 
Xo. foti. Seo 6’ Et’ loxydc noSuneotéoa,... 


ET. How not? Then will the sailor, leaving the stern 
to go forward, not find a device for safety 
when the ship is afflicted on the waves of the sea? 
CHOR. But it was to the ancient images of the gods 
I ran, trusting the gods when the snowy 
stones were being flung against the gates. 
Then in fear I gave prayer to the blessed ones, that 
they would take up the defence of the city. 
ET. Pray that the walls keep out the enemy spears; 
is this not with the gods? But they say 
that the gods of a captured city desert her. 
CHOR. Never, while I live, may this assembly 
of gods leave, may I never see this city 
with its streets full of fugitives and 
assailed by fire at the hand of an enemy army. 
El Doinot? call@on. the: godssandicounsel.evilily. 
For obedience is the mother of success 
and the wife of safety: such is the proverb. 
CHOR. «That isso. ‘But strongersis thevetrength of god... (226) 


The agitation of the Chorus is emphasized by the metre, which is 
effectively contrasted by the cold regularity of Eteocles's speeches. 
Thus the mental state of the participants in this discussion is 
reflected through the poetry. The mood is conveyed by the words of 
'fear', 'running' and 'prayer' and by the images of flying stones 


stots 14 
and “streets full of fugitives” 
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The Chorus speaks of its fears against the seemingly untroubled 
foundation of Eteocles' very regular and almost conversational iambs. 
What is most of interest to note at this juncture is how hollow his 
replies are and how void of comfort they are to the very immediate 
fears of the Chorus. In fact, five of Eteocles' six speeches are 
platitudes or have proverbial force are Only once does he speak from 
the heart and that is to issue a command that the Chorus "be quiet and 
not over-fearing" (238). His speeches provide an indication of his 
character: this is not an innovative man, he acts, speaks and thinks 
according to a set pattern of behaviour. He is a martinet who can issue 
commands but who, secure in wealth of commonplaces that fit every 
occasion, has a certain narrow-minded self-righteousness. This may 
well foreshadow his later decision to do battle with his brother, 
Polyneices. Through this skillfull characterization of the major actor 
Aeschylus provides a glimpse of Eteocles' nature, a foreshadowing of 
his course of action and the knowledge of his ultimate lack of real 
humanity. 

The amoebaean form has been used here to reveal the contrast 
Between the truly human concerns of the Chorus and the relentless 
inhumanity of war as personified by Eteocles. This passage has 
effected characterization and by foreshadowing, has furthered the plot. 
Moreover it stands at the point between the proper lament of the Chorus 
(70 - 180) and the prayer of Eteocles for victory (271 ff.) Thus 
this scene effects the necessary transition from lament to prayer. 
Without such a transition, in which there is the intervention of a 


second party, there could be no resolution to the choral lament. 
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Nakamura suggests that the "poet has recourse to a commos- 
form, a more emotional way of expression, in order to express the 
agitation of the scene" oe This isstrue; but it does not fully 
explain all that Aeschylus has achieved in this case. Indeed, 
agitation has been expressed during the previous lament. Here it 
is expressed not only by the language but by the metre as well. The 
contrast of the Chorus' agitation and Eteocles' calmness leads the play 
away from the almost climactic emotion of the previous lament by 


reducing the dramatic tension to prepare for the true climax of Septem. 


septem 686 - 711 

This passage is mentioned by Cornford as having a prevailing 
situation of "expostulation and entreaty". This is not a lament over 
the dead, rather it is a case of the amoebaean form being used for 
the climax of a drama. 
Dramatic Situation 

Eteocles has decided to meet his brother in single combat at 
the seventh gate. The Chorus is horrified at the potential outcome and 
attempts to dissuade him. 
Metrics 

This passage consists of two strophic sets in which the Chorus 
employs the dochmiac metre au while Eteocles again speaks in iambic 
trimeters. The Chorus is agitated no longer concerned with its own 
safety but with the decision and fate of Eteocles. 

The climax occurs when Eteocles has made his decision and 
prepares to stand by it despite the fact that that decision is not the 


only alternative open to him. The Chorus has already argued that there 
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is another choice possible and that it would be pollution to shed the 
blood of a brother. Again they appeal to his sense of right and law: 

duobounc 5’ d&yav tuepoc éEotov- 

VEL TILKOOKGETIOV dvGooutactay teEActv 

alyatog ov SeuLotob. 

Sharp-toothed, indeed, is the passion 

which bids you accomplish this bitter-fruited man- 

Slaughter of unlawful blood. (694) 
Eteocles pleads that he is the victim of the curse of his father and 
so is drawn to his fate (695ff.). But the Chorus objects that he 
Will not damage his reputation and that a sacrifice will expiate the 
Furies. Eteocles, however, is completely resigned to his fate; no 
longer is he the champion of human action. The Chorus repeats that 
the choice is his and that God may change His attitude (705 - 8). 
The appeals to law, custom and reputation, however, are in vain. 
Eteocles, driven by his particular fate and by his lack of individuality 
and original thought (as discussed earlier), cannot step beyond the 
limits imposed by his shallow code of behaviour and will not admit 
another solution except the "honourable" one. 

He has recourse only to platitudes as justification oz his action: 

efteo uandv méooui tic, aloxtwne &teo / Eotw. 

If one suffers evil, let it be without shame. 684 

SeGiv StSdvtuw otu Gv éxqbyouc nond. 

Wnen the gods have given evils, you cannot escape. 719 
Thus Eteocles has directly involved himself in his own doom. By 
choosing wrongly he has created his own "personal guilt" matt He is 
no longer a victim of an ancestral crime, he has polluted himself with 


an "unlawful passion" (692). 


This scene is the climax of Septem. An alternate solution is 
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offered and rejected. This alternative, the Chorus makes clear 

(699 - 701), would have engendered an alternate ending. Eteocles 
accepts his fate (703) and so sets the course of the denouement. At 
least one brother must die (681 and 718) by the other's hand. It 
would seem, however, that the Chorus regards the deaths of both as 
imminent. 


émel &’° &v avtoutéwe 
2 id 
CUTOGALUTOL OdhwwoL.... 


But when they die by mutually 
Slaughtering at mutual hands.... 735 


The fact that this passage is climactic would almost seem to 
rule out an auto-threnos of the type which Cassandra sings oe The 
action of the play cannot be held up to permit much further interplay 
between ne actor and Chorus. All that can be said, has been. It 
remains to complete the denouement and to provide the logical "Totenklage" 
which ends the play. The curse on the house of Oedipus is about to be 
accomplished: only by the deaths of both brothers can the curse be 


laid to rest and that is truly the climax of the Septem. 


Supplices (Suppliants) 843 - 910 

This is another instance of the amoebaean being used at the 
climax of the play. The lament in this case is for the Chorus itself, 
and is, perhaps, to be expected since the Chorus is the protagonist of 
Suppliants. There is no threat of imminent death, nor is there a 
lament for a death which has occured a Ironically, the lament seems 
to be because the Egyptian Herald had not died (843 - 6 and 866). 
Dramatic Situation 


The daughters of Danaus (the Chorus) have fled to Argos to avoid 
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being forced to marry their Egyptian cousins against their will. Danaus 
has just announced that the Argives are prepared to grant them sanctuary 
when the Herald of the Egyptian fleet arrives threatening to take the 
Chorus to the ship. The action of this passage occurs while Danaus 
has gone to secure aid. 
Metrics 

The text is far from certain or clear throughout most of this 
passage. The general metre would seem to be iambic ace The metre of 
the Chorus is far more difficult to determine since these sections are 
in very poor condition. Lines 835 and 870 do not admit of being 
dochmaic nor can they be considered iambs. One is tempted to apply 
what Rose says of lines 859 - 60 to the whole passage: 


metre also is here a matter of guesswork. I have nothing 
Pomsuggese.) e22 


It is perhaps best to view this as a mixture of metres which might be 
employed to produce a mood of distraction and confusion. 

What is clear is the tone and theme of the song. The Chorus 
has reached a nadir of despair. It laments and bemoans the seemingly 
inescapable fate of being forced to return to Egypt to wed. This is the 
cause of the lament for, although the Chorus' ultimate salvation is 
far from assured, the members are in no danger of death. The language 
used by the Chorus is that of lamentation aa) but the lament approaches 
the level of melodrama. First, the Chorus is only in danger of 
marrying and second, the Chorus has no cause to refuse under either 
Egyptian Law nor Natural Law, since they are women. It is will alone 


which dictates their refusal. 
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This is the climax of the play. This is the moment at which the 
dramatic intensity is at its highest, when it appears least likely 
that the protagonist (the Chorus) will achieve its objective. The de- 
nouement, as befits the melodrama of the choral lament, follows most 
uncomfortably swiftly. In fact, if the remaining parts of the trilogy 
are positted ae the denouement provides only a temporary resolution of 
the dilemma. The effects of Pelasgus' salvation of the Chorus are 
only temporary. 

It would seem, then, that a method of intensifying the action of 
the climax was to construct the climax in an amoebaean form. Certainly, 
in the case of plays in which the Chorus serves as protagonist, this 
would be a virtual necessity. In general, the interplay between the 
actor and the Chorus must create a situation of high dramatic 


intensity which the poet could fully exploit to theatrical effect. 


From analysis of the similarities in these foregoing passages, 
the one factor which is most readily apparent is that these amoebaeans 
are of a "grandiose" nature. That this should be so is hardly surprising. 
Dramatically, the effect of the interaction of chorus and an actor in 
a set piece which is sung will necessarily produce an effect which is 
out of the ordinary. Therefore these passages will tend to be 
elevated from our common conception of life. 

Moreover, although it may be asserted that some of these 
bipartites further the plot, they do, in fact, to some extent delay the 
action of the play. By this is meant that they do not generally 
develop a conclusion to any act or set of circumstances which have 
preceeded them. Usually any required action or plan is undertaken 


before the opening of the amoebaean cp The amoebaean may develop 
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the thoughts and feelings of the participants in the action but the 
decision or resolution which will result in the conclusion will be 
made outside of the body of the amoebaean. Thus the true action of 
the play will be held in abeyance during the song. Rather, the 
bipartites develop the plot by their foreshadowing and by their 
delineation of character, moods, thoughts and feelings. It is 
significant that in all the cases here mentioned the amoebaean is 
followed by a passage of stychomythia. This rapid exchange between 
the Chorus and actor provides a deeper understanding of the questions 
raised by the amoebaean Ze or condenses the thoughts of the participants. 

Therefore we are justified in concluding that the lyric in some 
way stands outside the actual body of the play. This reinforces what 
has been said about amoebaeans being elevated or removed from our 
common conception of life, as they are removed from the action 
of the play. 

The passages just considered universally employ a language 
which is characteristic of lamentation. The sounds of lamentation are 
frequently used and the mood is always one of sadness, usually for 
a personal misfortune. Thus they are threnodic in the sense that a 
threnody can be a simple lament. If this definition can be accepted, 
and in view of the prevailing usage in the time of Aeschylus there 
seems no reason why we should not, these passages should be considered 
as kommol. 

For the present, let us accept that the kommos originated as a 
funeral lament. Since the Chorus was essential to Aeschylean drama, it 
would have been absolutely impossible to ignore its potential uses 


in interacting with the actor. Therefore it was necessary that at points 
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of high emotion and at climaxes the form of the kommos would be 
employed to provide a more elevated expression. Thus the so called 
"derived threnos" would have originated. 

in fact; it is not a “derived threnos" at all. Rather, in the 
cases studied, it is a true kommos but one which depends on a definition 


of the term that is not unnaturally limited to "Totenklage". 
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Footnotes 


Adrados, p. 82. "Already mentioned": "In a wider sense a song 
of grief which does not involve a death is called a threnos", 
Die, 7a, 


Ops "Cauen ep. 44% 


"The threnos may even be sung by a hero or heroine who is 
going to die, for him or herself". Adrados, p. 85. 


Sophocles, Antigone, 806ff. and Euripides, Andromache, 1166ff. 
These are cases in which a future death seems imminent, 
whereas the other autothrenoi are for merely unhappy situations. 


Dochmiac and iambo-dochmiac metre is exceedingly common 
in tragedy, and to a much greater extent than any other 
metrical type appears to have a definite emotional conno- 
tation. All three tragedians use it freely to express strong 
feeling, grief, fear, despair, horror, excitement, occasionally 
triumph or joy. . . In dGuotRata or 'responces' the 
impassioned dochmiacs of the one party may beat against the 
other's calmer spoken trimeters. . . but curiously enough 
several of the most passionate or exalted solo-lyrics 
are just those in which dochmiacs and trimeters are mixed, 
as in the Cassandra scene, Ag. 1072 - 1177. 
A.M. Dale, The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, Cambridge: 

University Press, 1968, p. 110f. 
The Staccato rhythm of dochmiacs makes them suitable for 
the expression of violent emotions, especially fear and 
despair. Here then we have one lyric meter which, unlike 
most of the others discussed, can be associated with a 
particular mood or sentiment. . . the dochmiac is the only 
lyric meter of which it can be said that it is calculated 
to evoke a particular emotional response. 

Thomas G. Rosenmeyer, Martin Ostwald and James W. Halporn, 

The Meters of Greek and Latin Poetry, New York, Bobbs-Merrill 

Comeined. SAL Sb6skrp susie 


OpemCrieagep eric. 
Idem. 


We have included in the text the first two strophes and their 
translation since these fit the mood of the song and contain 
certain words and phrases which are most essential to our 
argument. Note particularly the frequent words of lamentation 
used by Cassandra and the occurance of Spnvntod (1075). 

We include here a fuller schematic of the song than is 
permitted in the body of this work as an aid to comprehension: 
Str. & Ant. a: Cassandra laments in dochmiacs, calling 
on Apollo while the Chorus objects that he is not a god 

for lamentation. 
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Str. B: Cass.(dochmiacs), punning on the similarity of 
"Apollo" and "ruin" accuses the god of her destruction. 

The Chorus (iambs) comprehends that she is in a prophetic 
Stace. 

Ant. B: Cass. (dochmiacs), asks to what kind of house 

she has been brought, thus linking her destruction with 
that of the house. The Chorus tells her that it is the 
house of Atreus. 

Y: Cass. (dochmiacs) sees a vision of death and butchered 
children. The Chorus (iambs) accepts her as a prophet but 
rejects her prophecy of the past. 

6: Cass. (iambo-dochmiacs) relates an accurate vision of 
how "she'' will slaughter "her husband" in the bath. Chorus 
absolutely cannot comprehend. 

€: Cass. (dochmiacs and iambs) expands her vision: the net, 
the murderous wife, the bath and the axe. The Chorus 
(iambs) understands that there is evil intent but cannot 
particularize. 

¢: Cass. (Primarily iambs, some iambo-dochmiac, opening 
line is iamb/bacchic/dochmiac) Foretells her death by a 
two-edged weapon. The Chorus believes she is raving in 
prophecy but cannot understand. 

Str. n: Cass. (iambo-dochmiac) laments the marriage of 
Paris and sees herself standing on the banks of the infernal 
rivers. The Chorus has understood the allusion to Paris, 
but while congratulating itself on its comprehension 
misses the implication of the mention of the rivers of 

the underworld. 

Ant. n: Cass. laments Troy and the sacrifices which her 
father made before the wall which "brought no healing 
help". This may call to mind the sacrifices which are being 
made within the house by Agamemnon. The Chorus is completely 
baffled and admits itself to be "without device how it 
will end". 


Sopp. La =F 13% 


10. There is an interesting modulation in the metres of her song. 
She begins in frantic dochmiacs and progresses into iambo- 
dochmiacs of increasingly higher iambic content as she comes 
closer to the visions of immediate death. This seems to 
suggest a growing resignation on her part and an attempt to 
communicate her prophesies more clearly to the Chorus. The 
final strophe is less clear and more emotional and the dochmiac 
content again increases. 


11. Conacher, D.J.; "Interaction between Chorus and Characters 
in the Oresteia"; AJPh. 95; p. 341. 


2. *Pp' TPSEL. 


13. From this point it is to be assumed that Diehl considers any 
passage in question as duotRata unless otherwise noted. 
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Prayemra2it 226, 228 = 29, 230 = 31 andthe prever contained 


15. Proverbs: the image of the sailor (208 - 10), 225 (referring 
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22 


to what he has just said): 
GS’ Exe Adyogc. (Such is the proverb or story). 
Ironically the Chorus responds to this with a platitude: 
Eott. Seod &’ ét’ toxydc uadumeptéoa 
Thateeits sos. but istronger “wemthe scrength) ofieodr (226). 
and lines 217 - 18: 
dAA’ ody Seovc. 
tove. thic dAotione ndAcoc gurElTELV Adyoc. 
J but at wis said 
that the gods of a captured city desert her. 
Platitudes: tovtw ydo Aonc Bédouetar, mov Bootiiv. 
For Ares feeds on this: the slaughter of mortals. 
(244) 
cov &’ ad tO ovyay ual uéverv efaw Sduww 
but your part is to keep silent and remain indoors. 
(28? ) 
This is reminiscent of the statement of Pericles that it is 
the glory of a woman to be spoken of neither for praise nor blame. 
The use of platitudes is not unusual in tragedy, what is 
remarkable is their frequency in this passage. 


She, Ue 


Vide supra, fn. 6. 


See D.M. Leahy, "The Role of Cassandra in the Oresteia of 
Aeschylus", Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 52 (1969), 
esp. p. 174, and Albin Lesky, "Decision and Responsibility 
am the Jragedy or Aeschylus, JHS.966 (1966). 8st. 


The situation is similar since Eteocles too has accepted his 
fate and seems to anticipate death. His anticipation, 
however, is not the same as Cassandra's certain knowledge. 
Moreover, Eteocles has survivors who can provide his funeral 
rites and dirge. 


The use of Scynouar (905) is metaphorical and should probably 
be translated here as "forced, broken or overpowered" rather 
than "killed or struck dead". This is the contrast with 
drxotyuov (Choe. 438) in Orestes' wish to die. Vide Supra, p. 


Certainly the Herald's lines from 872 onwards are iambic and 
very little of this section is in doubt. 


H.J. Rose, A Commentary on the Surviving Plays of Aeschylus, 
Amsterdam, N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1957, 
at le 
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23 OLOteatale (S66), OLoL, OloL (876), and 
STOTOTOTOT 
wa TE. vd r& T Bott 
poRepdv. didtoeette 
@® PG Tic not Zeb. 


Woe, oh woe, 

Cry -parth, Mother Earth, 

Turn away this fear, 

O King, son of Earth, 0 Zeus. (889 - 92 and 899 - 902) 


24. In the second play the Chorus is forced to marry and in 
the third Hypermnestra is defended by Aphrodite and acquited 
of breaking her oath. Suggested by Seth G. Benardete, 
"The Suppliant Maidens", Aeschylus II, University of Chicago 
PPeosy 200) Ds. 1os 


25. As we have seen in Sept. 684ff. where Eteocles' course of 
action.is set by line.6/73. 


26. See Aga. 1202 - 13 in which the stychs explain why Cassandra 
is cursed by Apollo (see Leahy, pp. 164ff.). See also 
Sept. 714 which condenses everthing the Chorus has said into 
one line: 
Ww) EASne d60bc od td0S’ éy’ éBSduaLc¢ MmMAatLcC. 
Do not go on this road to the seventh gate. 
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CHAPTER V 
SONGS OF EMOTION 


There exists a group of amoebaeans in which lamentation does 
not figure in any predominant degreee. These dramatic interchanges 
seem to focus on the emotions of the participants rather than any 
real mood of sorrow and misfortune. Indeed, although the events with 
which they are concerned are far from happy, the difference in their 
character is noted not only by the mood which pervades them but also by 
the absence of the language and words of lamentation. 

These may be regarded as "derived threnoi" since they cannot be 
fitted into our scheme even by extending the term "threnos" to include 
a more general type of lament than a funereal dirge. For these reasons 


it seems wise to regard them as a seperate type of amoebaean. 


Prometheus Bound 128 - 192 

As Agamemnon 1072 ff. provided a transition from the "Totenklage" 
type of kommos to a more general threnody, so this passage is a 
transition toward the non-threnodic amoebaean. This composition begins 
in the lamentation of Prometheus but it moves to a sense that is 
almost triumphant. 
Dramatic Situation 

Prometheus, chained to a rock in the Caucasus by Hephaestus 
at the command of Zeus, has heard the sound of approaching beings. 
The daughters of Oceanus (the Chorus) enter, flying, to assuage his 
fears that someone has come intent on mocking him. 
Metrics 


The composition consists of two strophic systems in Aelo- 
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choriambic metre interspersed with the four anapaestic epirrhemata 
of Prometheus. 

It is peculiar to this play, alone of all Greek tragedy, that 
the parados should be constructed in bipartite form. It is, moreover, 
contrary to our expectations that, given this structure, the marching 
anapaests should fall to the stationary actor rather than the chorus. 
The resolution of this is probably to be found in the strictures 
imposed by the dramatic setting. Prometheus, having just broken the 
Silence he has kept during his enchainment, cannot be ignored by the 
Chorus, his presence is dominant on the stage and is the motivation 
for the Chorus' entrance. Rather than maintain another imposing 
Silence, Prometheus interacts with the Chorus from the outset. It is 
a stroke oe genius to give the traditional anapaests to Prometheus 
and have the Chorus enter in flight to a lyric metre. The effect of 
the entire composition is extraordinary: the use of the kommatic form, 
the traditional entrance rhythm chanted by a stationary actor, the 
flight of a semi-divine, unshod (135) Chorus into the orchestra and the 
necessarily bizarre costumes of that Chorus would all combine to 
produce an effect as splendid in its theatricality as it is provoking 
in its originality. Aeschylus was never afraid of the unusual effect. 

No reference is made to this passage by either Diehl or Cornford. 
The omission is the more remarkable since Diehl does list amoebaeans 
as distinct from kommoi, yet this passage, which is clearly amoebaean, 
is passed over. This omission is Pet A RIE tias Le the: OnLy 
parados in extant tragedy which has been constructed in the bipartite 
form. The use ofthe? torm ts so unusual as to obscure the very fact 
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Kitto's view of Prometheus is apropos: 


It is a drama of revelation, not action; of increasing 
tension in a situation which does not move. 1 


It depends for its dramatic action on the progressive revelations 
which are developed through the interactions of Prometheus and the 
minor characters. The Chorus cannot ignore Prometheus. 

Prometheus! fear of the unknown group which approaches and its 
potential mockery is at once put to rest. 


UNdev oBn- 
Ofic. Porta yao. ASe ta- 
Euc mttepvyuwnv Soatc auiaA- 
Aatc TeCcceRa tdovSe dkyov. 


Fear not, 
for in friendship this company 
on swift rivalry of wings 
Comes: to thisemountain.. «a. (130) 


The Chorus is sympathetic and Prometheus permits himself the luxury 
of a self-lament: 

@lValk [ohwetirs A 

SéexSnt’ EotSe08’ olw Seous 

TINCOTIOMTIATOS THOSE Gdpayyoc 

ouormeAate Ev GHOOLC 

@poupday. aCnAov dyricw. 

Atas¥VaVas x45. (136 ) 

look, see in what chains 

pinned down on this cleft 

on this high look-out 

I mount my unenviable watch. (143) 
These are his only words of lamentation and there is something 
hollow in them. The lament seems empty, almost objective, it is for 
the benefit of his observers. If he has any real self-feeling it 


is because of the blow his pride has suffered: 


viv &’ atSéoLtov ulvoyu’ 6 tdArac 
éxSp0Tc énlyaota mémovGa. 
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But now the wretched plaything of the winds, 
I endure being a delight to my enemies. (159) 


If his lament is empty of all but vanity, it is not without its 
effect upon the Chorus. From their sympathy they are lead to 
blasphemy against Zeus: 


veoxpote S Sh vouoctc 
Zevuc d9€Twe KOATUVEL 


eee. but by laws which are innovations 
Zeus governs lawlessly. C150) 


Ouse ANEEL 
Tol. dv f uopéon xéap A morduon tevt . 
tov. SuatAwtov An tic doxay. 
eeee nor shall he stop 
before he satisfies his heart or by some device 
someone siezes that hard-to-capture rule. C1675) 

This gives Prometheus his chance. The Chorus has so compromised 
their integrity that they can be made party to his great secret: the 
secret which will free him from his punishment. They have inadvertantly 
stumbled upon the reason that Zeus will need Prometheus, the fear of 
someone capturing Zeus' rule. Prometheus' laments give way to 


snide exultation. 


A ww €t’ éuod watneo ucatecatc 
év YULOTIEEALC atu LCOuEVOU 
ypetav Ee. uondowy movtavic, 
SEvEar tO véov BovAeuuw’ vty’ Stou 
oufimteov tide Tt’ amoouddtar. 


Yes, for me, even though I am overcome, 
tortured in fetters, 
the president of the blessed will have need, 
to show the new plot by which 
he will be robbed of his sceptre and honour. 7) 
It is thus that the first clue to Prometheus' future freedom 
and reconciliation with Zeus is revealed Py The amoebaean form is 


utilized both dramatically, as we have indicated above, and as an 


essential part of the development of the plot. This unelaborated 
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statement is the first in a series increasingly articulated indications 
of Prometheus! future which culminates in his prophesy to Io. Io 

Will be most directly concerned since it is her descendant, Heracles, 
who will free Prometheus. Thus, Aeschylus begins the "carefully 


arranged relations... of increasing tension" ; which constitute the drama. 


Supplices 348 - 406 ¥ 


Cornford has listed this as having a prevailing mood of "Entreaty". 
This is correct if the necessity of a threnodic element is admitted to 
be a constituant of the kommos. There is, in fact, not an element in 
this passage which can be associated with lamentation. 
Dramatic Situation 

The Chorus has come to Argos to flee impending marriage with 
their cousins, the sons of Aegyptus. They seek the protection of the 
Argives under their claim of kinship to Io. Pelasgus, king of Argos, 
in uncertain how to proceed since he sees there is a conflict of laws 
and that there is a very real possibility of war with the Egyptians if 
he should honour the Chorus' request for sanctuary. 
Metrics 

The passage consists of three strophic sets of dochmiacs while 
Pelasgus responds in five line groups of iambic trimeter. 

This passage presents a crux in the plot; it elucidates 
Pelasgus' dilemma. The Chorus presents him with a problem. The laws 
of the suppliant demand that he protect the:Chorus but, in fact, the 
Chorus has no legitimate reason, which is clearly stated, not to wed. 
Under Egyptian law there is no impediment in the marriage, nor is there 
serious objection offered by Greek law. The claim to Argive protec- 


tion on the grounds of kinship to Io is specious since both the Chorus 
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and their pursuers are descendants of Io. The true dilemma hinges 

on the fact that Pelasgus cannot deny sanctuary to the Chorus yet 
there is nothing which legally gives them the right of refusal to the 
marriage. There is no law or custom which Pelasgus can offer as 
extenuation or justification of his giving asylum to these foreigners 
except the fact that they have approached the altars of his land. To 
accept them as suppliants is to brave war with Egypt, and it would 

be comforting to have justice on his side. Where justice lies 

iS vaemoot point. 


Ba. ef tor upatotor matSec Alytmtovu céSev 
vow TdoAewe, waouovtec éyyUtata yévouc 
efvar, tle &v totoS’ d&vtiwofivar SEA; 

SeT tol o€ wevyetv uatd vouovue tovc ofxogen, 
@e otm Eyouotv udooc ov6év. duct cod. 
-XO. un tl tot’ ot yevoluay tmoxeleLtoc 
UuPATEOLY doce. tmdotep Sé ToL 
UFxae SptTouaL youCL Sucppovog 
puyg. Edvuuoxov 6’ EAOEVOS Atuav 
uptve oeBac td sTmeOS Seiiv. 

Ba. otu etuoitov td votuo. un uw’ atood noutiy. 
etmov 6 ual nolv, otm d&vev Shuou tdSe 
TedEaru’ dv, obSé meo uoatéiv, uh ual mote 

AGC MSiunlow-cT UsunwxOteV UNO, 
"€mAvEac TLudy dmdnvecac moAtv." 
Xo. duupotteotre Ouatuww t46 émtonomnet 
Zeve. EtEepoOCETMc, vOouw eludtwc 
Adina wiv. uanotc, Sora 8’ évvdpuoic. 
tl tanv6’ éE foou pémouévwv LeETOA- 
yéc. TO Sluarov Eoear; 


KING. But if the sons of Aegyptus rule you 
by the custom of the state, claiming to be nearest 
of kin, who would wish to oppose them? 


It is necessary for you to plead according to the laws 


of your home, 

how they do not have authority over you in any way. 
CHOR. May I never be subject to the power 

of any man; and under the stars 

I determine my remedy, escape from a malignant 

marriage. Take Justice as an ally, 

choose the reverence which is with the gods. 
KING. The decision is not well-ordered: do not choose me as 

judge. 
And even before I said I would not do this without 
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the people, even though I have the power. May no one 
ever say, if it should not happen to turn out: 
"Honouring foreigners you destroyed the city". 
CHOR. Inclining towards both equally, Zeus 
surveys these things, dispensing equally 
punishment to the evil and what is holy to the upright. 
Since these things incline equally, why do you keep 
from taking that which is just? (387 - 406) 
Pelasgus hesitates to act. To grant asylum is to cause war, to fail 
to do so is to dishonour suppliants. He has the power to act (399), 
but will not, either from weakness or from an almost democratic principle. 
The reason is not important, nor can it be resolved within the framework 
of this one play; there may have been a reason for his inability to 
render a decision which had implications to the rest of the trilogy, 
but such speculation is not essential to understanding at this point. 
Pelasgus is right: there are two ways of viewing this situation. 
The Chorus is wrong: their solution is not the only one, nor is it 
necessarily right and just. It is, however, of vital concern to them 
that the action taken by the Argives be favourable to them. The 
outcome is in doubt and is therefore intensely important to the Chorus. 
The Chorus is interested only in obtaining a favourable verdict and does 
not have to argue in a logical or rational manner. Indeed, in the 
stychomythia following this passage, the Chorus resorts to extortion, 
threatening Pelasgus with their suicide on sacred land (457 ff). 
In fact the Chorus has no logical or rational point from which to 
argue and, again, this is Pelasgus' dilemma. 
The Chorus is arguing from purely emotional grounds. They are 
ruined if they fail to persuade Pelasgus and as a result they are 


somewhat irrational. Their mood is the probable reason that the 


: P 3S] ; F ; 
dochmiac metre is used -. The high emotion of the women is thus 
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effectively contrasted with the honest reasoning of a male, Pelasgus. 
The use of this metre is one of Aeschylus’ methods of indicating that 
the Chorus' argument is emotional rather than logical. The audience 
would naturally associate the metre with the situation. The connotation 
thus evoked would reinforce the meaning conveyed by the words and the 
situation. 

The dramatic purpose of this lyric, then, is to develop the 
sentiments and emotions of the participants through their interactions 
during a crux. The Chorus is shown to be behaving according to the 
dictates of self-will and to be arguing from emotional self-interest 
rather than from any legal or logical basis. Pelasgus, although his 
reasoning is far more rational, is experiencing a true conflict in his 
emotions. tt is one which he does not choose to resolve from his own 
authority but rather by reference to the populace. This is as far 
as the amoebaean goes towards any resolution to the dilemma posed 
by the Chorus. 

In a sense then, this passage is an anti-climax. The result, 
which is so crucial to the Chorus, could go either way, and any decision 
undertaken will have its results which will affect the rest of the 
play. The dramatic importance of the situation and the emotional 
intensity of the participants is most effectively developed through 


the use of the kommatic form. 


Supplices 734 - 763 
This passage illustrates what we have said about the amoebaean 
being a more grandiose form of expression. In this case the elevation 


of the emotion may well be the only purpose served by the amoebaean. 
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Dramatic Situation 

Danaus has announced that the Argives have granted his daughters 
asylum and protection. The Egyptian fleet is sighted and Danaus 
promises to bring Argive aid. The Chorus sings of its fear while 
Danaus tries to enhearten them. 
Metrics 

The passage consists of two strophic sets of the following 
Beate erent: the Chorus speaks two lines of iambic trimeter, followed 
by two dochmiac dimeters, an iambic metron and a final dochmiac. At 
the end the Chorus has two final lines of iambic trimeter. Danaus 
interjects in iambic couplets. The effect is therefore chiastic, 
both in alternation of metre and of speaker. 

The mood of terror is amply expressed in the opening line of 
the amoebaean. 


Xo. matep, poRotuat, vec ac duUmtEpoL 
Hnuovot, ufinoc &’ ob6€v. Ev LEGP XPOVOL. 
TeptgoRdév uw’ Exe. tapBocg ETMTULWC 
TOALSOOUOU muyac GpeAoc ef tL OL. 
TPO LXOUAL, TIATED SELLOTL. 
Aa. énel tereta Wngoc “Aoyeluv, tTéxva, 
Sdoecer. yoxotvtar meopt ofSev, ap’ ofS’ tym. 
KOs EGiAec gote udeyov Atytmtou yévoc 
paxne t’ dmAnotov. ual Adyw modc. et Sdta. 
Soopimayetc 6’ Eyovtec nuucvamtéac 
vijag Em\evony 05° EmutaxeT udTtw 
TOAET pedayxtu OUv. oTeATH. 
Xr povnv 6 wh modAeime, Alooouat, MTEC. 
yuvh uow8e_etc’ otdév. otm Eveot’ “Aonc. 
ovAdpoovec &’ tneTvor, Sodountrsec 
Svodyvotc goeotv, udoanec dote, Bur 
ua dAveyovtec ovdév. 
Aa. ywoniic &v thutv Evuméoeot 145’, © téxva, 
et ool te ual Seotorv éxSarpotlato. 
ay ob un tovatvac tacdSe ual Sediv o€Bn 
Seloavtec Tidy xeto’ dndoxwvtar, MATEO. 
Tept@opovec 6° dyav aviepp LEVEL 
pEWOpYuUeVOL uvVoOSpacETC, Setiv 
ovdév. éraflovtec. 
An. GArX’ EotL ghun tovc Atmovue upElccOVUE UUVOV 
etvar. BUBAOL St uaoridc ov uoatet otdxuv. 
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CHOR. Father, I fear as the ships come more 
swiftly, not much time is between us. 
Truly, terror holds me in excessive fear, 
what is the use to me of much-wandering flight? 
I am exhausted, Father, with horror. 
DAN. Because of the outcome of the Argive vote, my 
children, 
take heart; they will fight for you, I know it. 
CHOR. Utterly destroyed madmen is the Egyptian race 
and unsated in war. And I tell you things that are 
at hand to see. 
Spear-fixed and having dark-hulled 
ships they sailed and so succeed in anger 
with their large dark army.... (745) 
Father, I pray you, do not leave us alone behind; 
a woman alone is nothing, Ares is not within her. 
But they, they are destructive-minded 
and crafty 
with impure hearts, like crows, heed- 
ing no altar. 
DAN. That would aid us well, my children, 
if they are as hateful to the gods as to you. 
CHOR. Not through fear of these tridents and awe of 
the gods will they keep their hands from us, father. 
And they are very over-weening in unholy 
wrath, furiously-raging, dog-hearted, obey- 
ing in nothing the gods. 
DAN. But it is said that wolves are stronger than 
dogs, and the fruit of Byblos cannot conquer wheat. 
G76 Ly) 


In certain ways this passage seems to hearken back to the 
previous bipartite and to anticipate the remaining plays of the trilogy 


in an ironic fashion. 


Again the Chorus is distracted and their thoughts seem to be 
rather disjointed, emotional and irrational. Certainly the dochmiac 
sections tend to be erratic, often moving to thoughts of the Egyptians 
Without any logical connection to the thoughts expressed in the previous 
lambs. The dochmiacs about the Egyptians are almost rants and are so 
irrational that, as in the second strophe, it is only by the gender of 

the pronoun that one can determine to whom the reference is made. 


Whether it is women or the Egyptian that are compared to crows 
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would otherwise be completely obscure. In point of fact the similies 
used, even when the reference is clarified, are far from flattering 

to either party. When Danaus says that wolves are stronger than dogs 
(760) it can only be the Chorus which is compared to wolves, since the 
Chorus has just called the Egyptians "dog-hearted". There would seem 
to be little to choose between. 

The myth of the daughters of Danaus tells that when they were 
finally compelled to marry, they took an oath that they would kill 
their husbands on their wedding night. Such women may well be compared 
to wolves, Ares most certainly is within them (749). Ironically, then, 
the rest of the myth is anticipated in this amoebaean. The greatest 
irony is that everything which the Chorus has said about the Egyptians 
may, in the light of the myth, be turned against themselves. The 
Chorus is as dark of skin as the Egyptian army (745), they are crafty 
and do not heed the altar of marriage (750 - 2), they are over- 
weening (757) in their disregard for law and "obeying in nothing" 
the laws or the rites of marriage (759). Danaus himself has observed 
how strong the similarity is between his daughters and the objects of 
their hatred when he says: 


That would aid us well, my children, 
if they are as hateful to the gods as to you. (754) 


If there is some dramatic purpose to this amoebaean, it lies in 
its relationship to the rest of the myth. Certainly the passage could 
easily be dispensed with if it is merely to be a more elevated ex- 
pression of emotion. Dramatically there is no necessity for this 
passage: both Danaus and the audience already know and understand the 
Chorus' fear, Danaus has already decided to seek help from the Argives 


(726). Once again we see that the amoebaean does not advance the plot 
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but is rather an instant isolated from it. The dramatic intensity here 
is mere theatricality. In this case, it does not even provide a 
connection from one set-piece to another. We must conclude that 

either this passage is extraneous to the play or that it depends upon 
its relation to the earlier irrationality expressed by the Chorus 

and their ultimate actions. The Chorus attempts once more to justify 


its aversion to marriage; in so doing it only emphasises the similar- 


ity between itself and the Egyptians and so anticipates its later actions. 


Persae 694 - 702 
Dramatic Situation 

Overcome with dread at the news of the defeat at Salamis, the 
Queen and the Chorus have raised the ghost of Darius from his tomb. 
Darius enquires as to the nature of the evil which has caused him 


to be invoked. 
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CHOR. I dread to behold thee, 
I dread to speak contrary things 
Because of thine ancient reverence. 
DAR. But since I have come from below, persuaded 
by your lamemtations, 
not telling some long story but succinctly 
speak and be done, laying aside all your 
reverence of me. 
CHOR. I fear to please thee, 
I fear to say contrary things 
Speaking the unutterable to those who are dear. (702) 
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Metrics 
The choral sections are ionic dimeters in which the last line 
contains an extra longum between the metra. The use of this metre here 
is probably meant like the Oriental robes to reinforce 
the impression of an un-Greek culture and code of be- 
haviour.” 7 
This is an apt use. There is another peculiarity which deserves 
comment in this case. 
It is clear that dactyls, dochmiacs and ionics frequently 
run in tvtyn; in the last two indeed a whole strophe may 
be in effect a single 'system'. This latter technique was 
more easily applicable in the short stanzas of many of the 
Aeschylean choruses, and only Aeschylus uses ionics in 
this’ Way. 'o 
The purpose of mvlyn was for rapid delivery, and since there is most 
certainly no comic overtone we would be justified in expecting that its 
use here is to convey the Chorus' agitation. 

Of interest too is the fact that Darius' interjection is in 
trochaic tetrameter catalectic 2 The iambic trimeter has been replaced 
down to line 758 as the regular dialogue metre of this scene. Dale 
observes that "the full trochaic is among the least common metres" - 
in tragedy. The effect here is very likely to be the same as that of the 
ionic, that is, to convey a sense of foreigness in this passage. 

Perhaps Aeschylus may not have viewed this as a less stately metre than 
the iambic since the mood here is one of grandeur. Indeed the increased 
length of the line and the use of the catalexis falling generally at 

the completion of the thought, which interrupts the 'running' nature 

of the trochee, might have been felt to create the opposite effect. 


We should not, considering Aeschylus' priority in drama and the fact 


that this may be the first complete tragedy we possess, attempt to 
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interpret his intent in any inovation with regard only to later dramas. 

The only threnodic element in the amoebaean itself is Darius' 
statement that he has risen "persuaded by ... lamentations". The 
lamentations have occured before the beginning of the amoebaean. The 
context of the passage under consideration, however, is mournful. In 
this regard we should bear in mind Adrados' statement on the nature of 
Persae: 


The work properly speaking consists of a series of 
TNMSTION 6) Pik 


This amoebaean should not be isolated from the scene of which it 
is a part, since it is closely linked to the climax, which occurs in 
this scene, and since the lament for Darius which preceeds the amoebaean 
has implications to the theme and purpose of Persae. 

The non-threnodic nature of the amoebaean is commented on 
by Nakamura: 

Properly speaking the second commos of the Persae, v. 
694 - 702, ... seems not to be called a "Totenklage". 
What we have here is, indeed, no lamentation over the dead, 
but it is a sort of communion with the dead. And the 
exact, even verbal correspondence between the strophe and 
the antistrophe adds to the ceremonious solemnity of the 
scene, suggesting that we have here a direct reminiscence 
of a ritual performance for the dead. 12 
The final clause of this statement is debatable. Helen E. Moritz has 
done an intensive study of the invocation by which the Chorus raise 
. 1 : teins 
Darius from the dead on The proper place for "a direct reminiscence 
of a ritual performance for the dead" is most likely to focus upon the 
necromantic charms by which the dead man is raised. It is unlikely 


that there would be a ritual for after his resurrection, except in 


an apotropaic sense to prevent harm while he is above the ground and to 
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dismiss him when the desired information has been imparted. Clearly 
the words of the Chorus are not of this type. Additionally, the 
antistrophe applies to Darius' questioning of the Chorus, and although 
one might expect a ritual to be involved in the questioning of the 
dead, it would be unlikely that the reverse would apply, since the 
purpose of necromancy is to obtain information from the dead. The 
ritualistic element here seems to apply to Darius! "ancient reverence", 
thatis , his position as King?) of Kings-ss.t as because of this sthat 
Darius may question his summoners and that the Chorus fears to be 

the bearer of bad tidings. 

It is this "ancient reverence" which implies the contrast 
between Darius and Xerxes which is central to Persae. Age becomes the 
symbol of wisdom and prudence exemplified by Darius and the Chorus. 
Conversely, the youth and rashness of Xerxes are the primary causes 
of the disaster which has befallen the Persian nation. 

This brings us to a consideration of the historicity of Persae. 
Some justification can be offered for the reshaping of history 
which has been necessitated by the requirements of the drama. First, 
it might seem from the nostalgic longing that the Chorus exhibits for 
Darius that the defeat at Marathon has been forgotten. What must be 
remembered is that however serious the defeat at Marathon may have 
appeared to the Greeks at the time, and however much later Athenians 
may have idealized that victory, it was not the end of the Persian 
advances on Greece. Salamis, however, marked the end of Persian naval 
threats and if it was not the actual end of the Persian War, it was 
the beginning of that end and the most serious defeat that the Persians 


had yet suffered. It will be seen that Aeschylus does not ignore or 
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even underplay the importance of the Battle of Plataea, he merely 
emphasizes the importance of Salamis, since Salamis and not Plataea 
is Athens! "finest hour". 

What is being emphasized here is the contrast between what 
is essentially a setback at Marathon and the total catastrophe incurred 
by the campaign of Xerxes. Darius becomes "god like" (651, 655, 656) 
in comparison. Darius is a symbol of better days, however bad they 
were; and as Darius is a shade, so his defeats are but shades when 
contrasted with total calamity. 

It must be noted that the catastrophe is not complete until 
Darius has foretold the Battle of Plataea. Here is the true climax of 
Persae. It is at this point that all hope is gone and the destruction 
wrought by Xerxes is completed. As Cassandra foretold her doom, so 
Darius becomes a messenger of the fate of his nation soe 

Having now some idea of its relation to the scene and the play, we 
can return to our consideration of the amoebaean itself. It continues 
the mood of "ceremonious solemnity" which emphasizes the contrast be- 
tween Darius and Xerxes. Darius is referred to as an object of awe and 
as @tAototv, "those who are dear" (702). The lyric effects a transition 
from the invocation of Darius' spirit to the dialogue between Darius 
and Atossa which results in the revelation of the climax. This is 
done by the refusal of the Chorus to be the bearers of ill-omened news. 
They do this for two major reasons. First, there is the natural reti- 
cence to be the bearers of bad news, with the anathema that that attaches 
and second, a situation is produced by which the Chorus is freed from 
the taint of lese majesty. However badly the Persian nation has fared 


under Xerxes, he is still Great King, and anything which the Chorus might 
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Say could easily be construed as an offence against the dignity 

of the soveriegn. Atossa, as daughter, wife and mother of Great 
Kings may say these things which the Chorus wishes, but without 
fear of attainder. Not only does this reduce the act to one of 
family concern rather than state polity, but it is more natural 
dramatically that this dialogue should be between two individuals 
who are already on stage than between an actor and chorus, leaving 


Onesmuce actor on stage. 


Although according to the Aristotelean definition these lyrics 
must be excluded from the kommoi since they are not threnodies, there 
are certain similarities with those passages previously studied. First, 
the context in which they occur tends to be sad or mournful if not 
specifically one of lamentation. Then too, they provide a more elevated 
or "grandiose" form of expressing the emotions. They occur at points of 
high emotion and of climax, even if not at the actual climax of the play. 
They provide an insight into the thoughts and characters of the 
participants (Sup. 348 ff.), or a foreshadowing of what is to come 
(sup. 7315 fi.) or they eriect a transition between two: elements of the 
drama (Per. 694 ff.) just as the more proper kommoi have been seen to do. 
This interaction between actor and chorus, an amoebaean, can have 
other purposes besides giving vent to a lamentation. There will be 
some similarities of a natural type if they are to have any dramatic 
effectiveness, for they must be intrinsic parts of the drama. They 
must result from the situation which causes the interaction of the 
participants and are bound by the nature of that action to result in 


a form of expression which tends to be theatrical. This, as has been 
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noted, is a natural result of the interaction between an actor 


and a group who shares a common attitude and experience. 
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"For he who will release you has not yet been born". Here 
the context might, however, imply the impossibility of anyone 
ever being able to aid Prometheus. It is perhaps ironic, 

but not necessarily prophetic. 


Kietoeepp. soow— "a9. 


Diehl regards this as lines "344 - 417", and Cornford provides 


no termination numbering, although he does note the beginning 
as 347. 

We Sugeest that a ditcerent lineation than Page's OCT., 
which is used here, might have been employed by both authors. 
There is no precident for beginning an amoebaean in a passage 
of stychomythia, since stychs, being dialogue, do not conform 
to our definition of kommos. Therefore we should rule out 
347 ssince= that sls*the Chorus’ final stych..-- The fact* that the 
Chorus does not have an iambic line before each of its dochmiac 
sections seems to reinforce our conclusion that 347 belongs 
to the preceeding (stychomythic) rather than the succeeding 
(kommatic) section. 

In the previous examples we have seen a very tightly 
epirrhematic structure in which there is at least linear 
correspondence between the non-lyrical elements which divide 
the strophe from the antistrophe. If this form is followed 
the more logical ending occurs at 406. What ensues should then 
be considered a set speech in iambs by Pelasgus (to 417), 

a choral lyric of two strophes in cretic-paeonics (to 437) 

and a final speech to line 454. It is illogical to include 
Pelasgus' first speech in the system (as Diehl does) but 

bar the Chorus! next lyrics, although these are not interrupted 
by non-lyric passages. We are justified in including the final 
speech to maintain the correspondence. There are, however, 
enough examples of amoebaeans being followed by speeches in 
which the speech is distinctly not considered part of the 
system (Aga. 1178ff. is a case in point). 

Two probable endings for the amoebaean remain: 406 or 437. 
The epirrhematic structure has been interrupted at 406 and 
the final choral section is more in the nature of a choral ode, 
although addressed to Pelasgus, than an amoebaean. Cor- 
respondence has also been destroyed at this point. A further 
indication might be the complete change of metre at 418, 
although this is not in itself conclusive. 

In consideration of all elements of responsion and lyricism, 
we believe it is possible to call lines 348 - 406 a kommatic 
system. 


Vade"Suprasep. Soe.) fio 


As far as we can approximate the remainder of the trilogy, 
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vide supra, p. 86 fn. 24. In any event the ironies 
exist in relation to the myth as we know it and must certainly 
be intended to elicit this response. 


Daler OD ee cl tas. De lot. 

TI wy Ns bp ph abi ke 8 

The Trochatc tetrameter"is catalectie to* avold™themequality 
of the two parts" (Rosenmeyer, Op. Cit., p- 15). The result 
of this, coupled with the fact that Trochaic means "running", 
would seem to be a "less stately meter than the iambic 
trimeter", ibid. 

Dp. 91. 

Dear Gd Ge sie FOL 

Op. Citws*p. 22. Emphasis “chizerauthormis. 

"Refrain in Aeschylus: Literary Adaptation of Traditional 
Porm a Cen 74101979). pps 167 lO. 

Te, is not. inconsistent that Darius should not know the present 


State of affairs although he is capable of foretelling the 
Battles of Plataea. He relates all as part of a prophecy: 

wed taxeta y’ AASE xonoudyv modEtc, éc SE matc’ éuov 

Zevc. GmeounWvev TeAcuTy. Seapdtuv. éya 5é Tov 

Sid yoH90S ypdvou TaS’ nbxouv éuteAcutHoetv Seovc. 

Woe, quickly came this prophecy to pass, and on my child 

Zeus hurled its god-given end; but I was confident 

that after a long time the gods would bring this to 

accomplishment. (741) 
Then, before he foretells the destruction of Plataea: 
e{ tL TLotetoar Sediv 

yor Seapdtovowy éc ta vow metoayutva 

BAgvovta. ouuBalver ydo. ot ta uév, ta 8’ of 

HELIIED 100 COL eee. 

Leow. Lean che 

to trust the oracles of the gods, looking to what has now 

happened: for if the one does not happen, the other will 

Not.,/tand Lf Gents 1s" the-casee.is ton 00S) 

We see that this is a causal prophecy of the type, "if this..., 
then this...." The first part has come to pass with the crossing 
of the Hellespont and the defeat at Salamis; the second 

(Plataea) will follow. 

Darius, cut off from the world of men, knows the future from 
this prophecy. He does not, however, have any reference from 
which to judge when the future has become the present and when 
his prophecy begins its operation. His recall to the world has 
shown that the prophecy has come to pass and he can tell of the 
catastrophe which must ensue. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROBLEM "KOMMOL" 

In the previous chapter we considered those cases in which the 
form of the passage agreed with Aristotle's definition, that is, 
they were “otvdoc. xoood ual émd auntne (common to the chorus and the 
actor). Even the sense of these passages might be seen to be 
fulfilled inasmuch as the general mood of sadness and unhappy emotion 
might well be considered threnodic, although the language and the 
primary motivation were not specifically that of lamentation. 

This study must now consider three passages which seem to 
provide more than the usual difficulties of being reconciled with 
the definition of antiquity. It may be noted that heretofore there 
have been considerable differences in the treatment accorded to some 
of the passages by previous commentators. This we have attempted 
to reconcile within the framework of this analysis, keeping in mind 
the shortcomings necessarily inherent in such a brief definition and 
the understandable discrepancies which result from the connotations 
of "threnody". In short, an attempt has been made to maintain a 
sense of fidelity to Aristotle's definition and yet give due con- 
sideration to the opinions of previous commentators. 

It has not been sufficient that a passage might have been 
ignored by one or another or all commentators if its form and subject 
seemed to meet the criteria imposed by Aristotle. Nor have we left 
to this point to treat of those passages which admitted of the most 
divergent opinions among previous commentators, if a reconciliation 
might be effected in the course of analysis. Discussion of those 


passages which seem to us not to fulfill in any way the definition 
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of Aristotle has been deliberately left until now. 
The passages we are about to consider are truly "problems". 
Two of these passages might well have been omitted in the present 


study had they not been noted in the lists of at least one commentator. 


CHOEPHOROI 869 - 874 

This short passage is classified by Diehl as a kommos yet is 
passed over by Cornford. It is more than the length of the passage 
which is strange. We have seen in Persae 694 ff. an extremely short 
bipartite, so this need not be a deterrent. It is the mood, the 
situation and even the form which mark this passage as unusual. 
Nakamura remarks: 

In contrast with these large-scale commoi, we have a 

very small commos-like composition in the Choephoroe 

v. 869 - 74. And it can be regarded as a forerunner 

of the astrophic commoi.... ds 
We should not dismiss this simply because it is of a form used by 
Euripides os In Eumenides 777 - 891 Aeschylus has composed a kommos 
which is not strictly strophic in structure. 

Orestes, determined to obtain revenge for his father's murder, 
has used the ruse of announcing his own death to gain access to the 
palace. Aegisthus has followed him in for the purpose of questioning 
the "messenger". The Chorus sings that the result could go either 
way and pray for Orestes' success. Their bias thus clearly established, 
the song is interrupted by a cry. 
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Aegisthus: Ah, ah, woe! 
Chorus: Woe, woe, indeed. 
How goes it? How has it been brought to pass 
in the house? 
Let us stand aside until the deed is accomplish- 


ed, so that we shall seem to be blameless of these 


evils. May the end of battle be accomplished. 3 

It is this interjection which has caused this passage to be regarded 
as a kommos, and since it occurs during a murder and contains words 
of lamentation one might naturally suppose that it agrees with 
eee ee icon. 

We argue that this passage does not. It is universally agreed 
by commentators that a kommos must be a lyric. This composition 
is not. The metre is iambic trimeter, a dialogue metre, and even 
the cry might be scanned as an iambic dipody. This is itself 
sufficient reason to warrant its exclusion, but there is more. Ifa 
kommos must be uoivdc and even the substitution of the term amoebaean 
would indicate this, then surely there must be some semblance of 
balance or correspondence to the parts of the actor and chorus. 
There is none in this passage. A short cry of uncertain metrical 
value is followed by a dialogue passage, all of this occurring after 
a choral stasimon which leaves no place for participation of an actor. 
Lastly, there is the matter of Opfvoc. Despite the laments which 
begin the passage, there is really no plaint evident here. The 
situation is not one which admits of any particular sad emotion. On 
the contrary, since this marks the triumph of Orestes, the reverse 
is the case. The Chorus reacts in the sale logical way: they are 
uncertain what to do until they know what has transpired. They have 
fully compromised their integrity during the stasimon and their wish 


to "stand aside ... so that we shall seem blameless" does nothing to 
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redeem them. The scene serves to re-emphasize the Chorus! adamant 
refusal to become involved, which they have shown by inciting the 
actors during the previous kommos, and to provide an entrance cue 
to the house-slave. 

Taken individually none of these objections would necessarily 
bar this passage from our consideration. As a whole, however, they 
present the construct under which it can be concluded that in no 
particular aac this coincide with Aristotle's definition nor any 
reasonable approximation built upon it. Had there been no cries, the 
composition would never have been regarded as a kommos. Rather it 
would have been left for what it actually is: a dialogue passage 


terminating a choral stasimon. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 1040 - 1093 
Several of the objections which were made to the previous passage 
arise in consideration of the last scene of Prometheus. It is 
included in this work because Cornford lists the scene. His inclusion 
is qualified by the footnote: 
The final anapaests of the Prometheus,... ought not 
perhaps to be called a 'Kommos', though the Chorus take 
part. 4 
Cornford does not explain this statement, hence it is necessary for 
us to determine why this section is listed only to be summarily 
dismissed in a footnote. 
What was said about the correspondence of parts in Choe. 
869 ff. also applies here, although to a lesser extent. The structure 
is: Prometheus (14 lines) - Hermes (9) - Chorus (8) - Hermes (9) - 


Prometheus (14). The Chorus, obviously does not take part in any 
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great degree. The beautifully balanced, chiastic passage depends 

far more on the interplay between Hermes and Prometheus than on 

any choral intervention. The choral section seems more to accentuate 
the chiastic structure of the actors' parts than to fulfill the type 

of responsion we have come to expect in a kommos ze The passage is 
therefore astrophic excepting the linear (although not metrical) respon- 
sion. 

The lyricism of the composition is also of a questionable 
nature. The passage must be considered as anapaestic, although con- 
taining a good number of dactylic and choriambic resolutions. The 
anapaest is frequently used in epirrhemata as a dialogue metre. It 
would be extremely difficult to regard this passage as anything but 
a dialogue: the mood itself is dialogic. The resolutions of the metre 
should be regarded as indicating the increased agitation of the 
participants rather than as an attempt on the part of Aeschylus to 
inject a lyrical quality into a dialogue passage. 

Because of these considerations it would seem best not to 
consider this composition as a kommos. Rather, it is an exodus 
of a definite, although unusual form. The form is almost certainly 
necessary to provide a kind of finality to the drama; a concluding 
statement in which the "defiance and threats" 2 of Prometheus 
hearken back to the complaints which have characterized him through- 


out the play. 


EUMENIDES, 916°= 1020 i 


Although we have seen gradations of the applicability of the 


term threnos in the compositions previously studied it should be 
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noted that in no case have we seen one in which the primary emotion 
or mood was not essentially negative. The passage at hand can only 
be characterized as "joyful reconciliation" ee Unlike all other 
kommoi, the mood is joyous and the tone practically triumphal. 
For this reason the conclusion of Eumenides is regarded as a problem 
kommos in the light of the Aristotelean definition of the term. 

The passage meets all the metrical and structural criteria. 
The Chorus has three strophic systems of mixed metre set against the 
anapaestic epirrhemata of Athena. Yet, although the form is so 
perfectly kommatic, the sense is not. In fact, a review of Cornford's 
list of kommatic passages will reveal that this is the only case 
in extant tragedy of the form being used in totally happy circumstances. 

This is all the more remarkable when we consider that this is 
the culmination of not just a single play, but of the only complete 
trilogy which has been preserved from Antiquity. At the conclusion 
of an acknowledged masterpiece, a poetic form is used in a situation 
and mood that is totally exceptional. As such it goes contrary to 
every other kommos and to the derivation of the term itself. 

It has been noted that it seems characteristic of the kommos 
that the action of the play is held in abeyance during the song 
and that no action is undertaken or concluded independently within 
the confines of the kommos. In this sense, too, the conclusion of 
Eumenides is uncharacteristic. For almost one hundred lines Athena 
has been attempting to persuade the Erinyes to give up their vendetta 
and not turn it against Athens. The best she has been able to obtain 


from them is the qualified: 
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You seem to be enchanting me, and I am freeing myself 
of hatred. (900) 


It is, then, only at the beginning of the kommos that we discover 
Whether Athena has succeeded and that the Erinyes make their decision: 
S€Eouat ToAAdSoc Euvointav 
I choose the community : of Pallas. (916) 

Athena has triumphed. She has persuaded the Furies and thus 
changed them from Erinyes to Eumenides (the "kindly" or "well- 
minded ones"). 

They who had shrieked curses at Orestes and the "new gods" 
are now so reconciled with man and God that they swear an oath to 
Athena and invoke blessings upon the city: 

O06’ GTLudcw MOALV... 
OvotBwuov *EAAd- 
vuw d&yoAua, Sarudovwy. 
Gu t’ éya vatebxouat 
Seomtonca Meee VC 
étttcovtouc Blov twxac dévnotyouc 


yatac e€auBotcat 
garéodov. dAfou o€fAac. 


Andab shallwmoteholdwethist#ei tveanedishonour ..:. a (917) 
the pledged altar of the 
Greeks, the glory of the divinities. 
And I pray earnestly, 
prophesying favourably 
that the bright light of the sun 
break out over the earth 
outpouring the benificent fortunes of life. (925) 


The progression of the systems and the epirrhemata are most 
important in understanding the theme of this drama and, since this 
is its culmination, the entire trilogy. 

In response to these general blessings Athena gives the 


Eumenides her promise and delineates their new duties: 
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Willingly, I myself effect this for these 

citizens, thoroughly crushing the great 

and implacable powers of these: 

for everything which affects mankind, 

in short, they shall manage. (931) 


The Chorus proceeds from its general benedictions to those of a more 
specific nature: for the fruitfulness of the earth, its fruits and 
flocks (938 - 47), for man as an individual (956 - 67), for man as 
a political being and the benefit of the polis (975 - 87): 

UNE TLOBon. UOVLG yéAoy atya moAutay 

Su’ doydv. Tovvdc. 

d&vtLupdvouc “Atac 

GETIOALCAL TOAEWC, 

xaouata 6° d&vtiéré0tev 

UoLVvoMLAEt Sravolar 

wal otuyetv urd goevl. 

TIOAAGY yao: t65° év Bootote duoc. 

Let not the dust, drinking the black blood of citizens 

through passion for retribution, 

mutually-slaughtering Ate, 

be eager to receive that of the city, 

but let them give joys in return 

being disposed to loving in common 

and hating with one heart: 

for this is the remedy of many things among men. (987) 

"The remedy of many things among men" is what has been symbolized 

by the conversion of the Erinyes. They had begun as agents of vengeance, 
for the Gods in Agamemnon, for Agamemnon in Choephoroe and for 
Clytemnestra in the first part of Eumenides. Now they are the 
bestowers of all blessings of prosperity and guardians of the polis. 
The progression of their blessings has built to the climax of the 


political, civilized, Evvotnla of mankind. The fear of retribution 


Which has motivated the behaviour of man is now replaced by fear of 
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loss of the blessings which civilization provides, by fear of 
dttuta. Blind revenge, which knows of no exceptions, admits of no 
extenuation and has no end 1a has been "thoroughly crushed" by 
the establishment of courts of law to judge on matters of fact and 
render a verdict which is retributive but does not require its own 
retribution aoe 

This is a new thing in the world. It is a new order, exemplified 
by the "New Gods", rising out of the old order but requiring a complete 
change as symbolized by the change of the Erinyes (who represent the 
old order) into the Eumenides, thus becoming nat6Sec GmarSec: children 
not-children (1034). 

From its very beginning the trilogy has explored the inconsis- 
tancies and inhumanities of the old order. For the establishment of 
mankind it has been necessary to grant a new dispensation and a new 
apportionment of the ancient powers. Justice must continue or man 
cannot dwell together. Fear of something must exert its power or 
Man will not live in harmony. The Erinyes must be changed or 
anarchy and vendetta will prevail. This has been the will of Zeus. 

In the second half of the play Athena is the spokesman for the 
Will of Zeus. She has been conciliatory towards the Erinyes and 
impartial ee Although she is bound to the will of Zeus she exerts 
not compulsion but persuasion to effect the change on the Chorus 
which is necessary to the establishment of the new order. 

It is thus very much to the point that directly in the centre 
of this composition (between the second strophe and antistrophe) 
Athena should deliver what is essentially an aside on the subject of 


the victory of Persuasion: 
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TI am exulted at how eagerly 

these things are accomplished for 

my land. And I am content with the eyes of Persuasion 

that watched my mouth and tongue 

with respect to these ones here when they were wildly 

rejecting it. 

But Zeus of the Assemblies prevailed, 

and our desire for good 

won out in every respect. (375) 
This is the acme of the trilogy. The new gods have triumphed and the 
Will of Zeus is fulfilled in that man is no longer subject to the 
anarchic and wasteful dictates of vengeance. Man is free to become 
settled, social and to develop all the benefits of civilization. This 
is assured by the establishment of bodies of men which will decide 
and deliberate, as personified and sanctified by Zetec *Ayooatoc. 
Persuasion has proven her worth on these wild and implacable beings 
and she will aid mankind in the future. "Our desire for good won out 
in every respect" calls to mind the repeated thought first expressed 
in Agamemnon: 

aftAuvov afArvov efné, td &’ €0 vixdtw. (124) 

Alas, sing alas, but may the good win out. 
Thus at the end is the prayer fulfilled: good is the moral and 
political Euvointa of man. 

The kommos closes with a double valediction from the Chorus 

which indicates their total reconciliation with both man and God. 


Aeschylus is not so jejune as to suggest that perfection has been 


obtained. In the midst of what might seem to be a paean of praise 
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to Athens, there occurs the rather surprising line: 

awppovotvtec Ev xpdvw. 

being wise in time. (1000) 
This would indicate that the perfection promised is obtainable 
only with the passage of time. 

Athena bids farewell to the Chorus, sending them to their new 
seats beneath the Acropolis. Thus the goddesses have truly become 
chthonic deities: not merely divinities of the underworld as they once 
were, but gods of the land they have blessed, gods who are literally 
at the foundation of the state. The emphasis on civilization 
and dwelling in concord is reiterated as she entrusts the Eumenides 
to a procession of citizens: 

vuetc 6° Ryetode, TOALCCOBXOL 

TatSec Koamvaotd, tatoSe yetoluorc. 

etn 6° dyadiv 

&yadr) Sudwora moAltare. 

And you, city-dwelling children hy: 

of Cranaus, lead these fellow-dwellers 

and of good 

good be the thoughts for citizens. (Lon 

Dressed in crimson robes, as was the custom for immigrants at 
the Panathenaea, the Eumenides are brought to their new home in 
triumphal procession. 

In his "Introduction to Prometheus Bound" David Grene says of 
Oresteia: 

The conclusion with its stress on an obscure 
theological point and its very local emphasis 
on the court of the Areopagus baffles our a- 
wakened interest. ies 


If the court is viewed as only the court of Areopagus, the city as 


only Athens and the conversion of the Erinyes as only a clever way to 
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account for their metamorphosis into the Eumenides, then that is 
likely to be our conclusion. But we hope that this study has shown 
that Aeschylus' intent is much wider than that. The court symbolizes 
all human institutions by which man may live in harmony, Athens 
represents civilization and man living together, and the conversion 
of the Furies betokens a much larger ethical problem: what restraints 
are best and necessary in order to secure the peace, harmony and 
government of man. The problem is large, and perhaps an attempt 

to reduce it to a few lines of commentary is as great an injustice 

as to dismiss it as "obscure and baffling". 


Aeschylus, however, has attempted to deal with the problem in 


the larger context of the drama and to a great extent he has succeeded. 


The masterpiece concludes with a kommos of triumph, a brilliant 
example of Aeschylus! innovation and art. Every stanza relates to the 
resolution of the trilogy. Most lines recall thoughts that have been 
expressed earlier and show their resolution in the light of the 
reconciliation that has been effected. Almost every word seems to 
have been carefully chosen to reflect some aspect of the drama or of 
Aeschylus' philosophy. The synthesis of drama and philosophy is as 
complete and perfect as the reconciliation of the old and new orders. 
It is for this reason that the use of the kommatic form is so 
natural and successful in this case. The representatives of the old 
order (The Erinyes/Eumenides) and the new (Athena) have met, argued 
their cases and been reconciled. The kommos is the celebration of 
the reconciliation. Thus on earth we see the universal reconciliation 


of which the processional Chorus sings: 
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Thus Zeus the all-seeing 
and Destiny came to agreement. (1046) 
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Footnotes 
Ope Citas perl. 
Idem, pp. 19ff. 


The attribution of parts is difficult. The note in the 


apparatus of the OCT. is: 

869, 870 paragr. praefixae, 872 chori nota 

869, 870 a paragraphus has been affixed, 872 the chorus 

is noted. 

In other words 869 - 71 could be of almost any speaker or 
combination. It is not even necessary that one be Aegisthus; 
a servant or Clytemnestra would serve as well. 871 could be 
considered suited to a person within the house, although it 
is a matter of concern to the Chorus since it has admitted 
doubt in the preceding stanza. At least one cry must belong 
to someone within the house and the remainder rightly belongs 
to the Chorus. 

In Lattimore's translation lines 869 - 70 are passed over 
with the stage.direction, "A cry is heard within the house” 
(p. 123). This avoids the embarrasing paucity of English 
words of lamentation to translate the Greek, side-steps the 
question of speaker change and emphasizes how truly important 
the interjection is. It is thus much to be preferred. 


Op. Cit., p. 43. Diehl does not mention this passage at any 


point. Nakamura omits all reference to Prometheus: 

It must be remarked here that Prometheus, of which the 

parados is in commos form, is left out of account in 

my present paper, because I hesitate to attribute the 

play to Aeschylus from stylistic considerations. (p. 24, fn.2) 
The possibility that Prometheus might be the work of Aeschylus 
dictates its inclusion here. Certainly in regard to the 
treatment and uses of kommoi there are far greater differences 
in those of Eumenides than those of Prometheus, and it does 
not seem to the present author that kommatic usage can be 
added to the stylistic criteria which are used to eliminate 
Prometheus from the Aeschylean corpus. 


It is of interest to note that the choral section divides 


naturally into two sections of four lines each, although they 

are uneven metrically. Thus we have an arithmetic progression 
based on increments of five lines, i.e. Prometheus 14, Hermes 

9, Chorus 4 and reverse. Barring the possibility of some unknown 
and arcane symbolism the only reason for this would seem to 

be to produce a "decressendo - cressendo" effect to draw the 

play to its close. This might also reflect the tendency of 

the Chorus to speak in quatrains noted by C.J. Herrington, 

"A Unique Technical Feature of the Prometheus Bound'', CR 77, 
1963, pp. 5 - 7, although the metre is different in this case. 


Cornioerd,.p.* 43% 
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7. This numbering agrees with Nakamura, p. 13. Diehl omits 


reference to this passage. A case might be made for the inclusion 


of lines 1021 - 47 since it is choral following an epirrhema 
from Athena. There is, however, a change in the epirrhemata of 
1021 - 31 to iambs and the choral section is of two strophic 
systems in anapaests. The metre is thus completely different 
from what has preceded it; the Chorus is a secondary one, not 
the Chorus of Eumenides, and the epirrhematic structure has been 
discarded. This last section is thus a separate entity and, 
since we have already excluded Sup. 407 - 54 on similar grounds, 
we regard the final lines of Eumenides as a valedictory and 
exodus of non-kommatic form. 


8. Cornteord, jouw 43% 


9. No adequate translation of Euvotuta exists. The Greek is 
literally "dwelling-together", and the implications are those 
of civilization and the social “state. It is in this’ sense’that 
"community" has been used. 


10. &tiula as a legal term means the loss of civil rights and is 
thus somewhat ironic. Vide infra, fn. 14. 


iy, val 4 utavevte. od tO téeua Thic wvyfic; 
and for the killer where is the end of flight? (422) 


Sa Athena teaches that reconciliation is possible through 
the properly ordered polis in which the conscience 
of the individual is guided by the judgment and wis- 
dom of the court. 

Reconciliation of the guilty individual is pos- 
sible not because he is deemed "innocent" - that is 
furthest from the decision handed down by Athena and 
the Areopagus - but because he is, if noble and capable 
of rational understanding, worthy of being accepted 
in the city. The polis ... has learned the only way 
to deal with wrongdoing is to educate for nobility 
and teach the nature of human destiny. 

Richard Kuhns, The House, The City and The Judge, 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill (1962), pp. 141 - 2. 


13. Her speech in 470ff. indicates that she sees both sides of the 
issue. Her impartiality is further shown by her refusal to 
judge the case herself although it is entrusted to her as 
Goddess of Wisdom by both parties. Instead she establishes 
a tribunal of citizens, thus emphasizing the divine ordinance 
of such bodies. From this point two possibilities arise: 

1. Athena is herself one of the jurors, as advocated by 
Kitto, 0p. Cirt.ip. 6S and) by uM. Gagarin. "The Vote of 
Athena sAIPi. XCVie (1975) sap sate te 27...) in this case 

we must see the tied vote as indicative of what today 

would be called a hung jury. The result would be, as 
stated in 741, that Orestes is to be judged "“acquited" 
which is the legal sense of ving, rather than to have "won". 
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2. Athena is not one of the jurors and either the tie goes 
to the defendant as before, or Athena casts the deciding 
vote in his favour. If the latter is the case, we should 
not be too hasty in blaming Athena; certainly she has a 
vested interest in the case, as does Zeus himself. The 
attempt at impartiality has been made and if Athena is 
forced to vote, we cannot wonder that she votes on the 
side of her father. 
In any event the tie indicates that there is right and wrong 
on both sides. Nor are we to regard the decision as a victory 
for one and a defeat for the other. As Athena states: 
ov yao. vevtunod’ dvr’ toddnooc Slun 
EERAS” dAniic otu Atiulga cesev. 
For you have not been defeated, rather the verdict 
truly came out as an equal vote, not as dishonour for 
you. (796 ) 


14. "Metic" need not be pejorative in connotation. The original 
sense was probably less negative than it later became, but 
even if the connotation can be supressed there remains the 
fact that it involved the legal deprivation of rights. 
Aeschylus may not be using the term in any sense but that of 
derivation. The Eumenides themselves seem to exult in the 
title, using yetounta in line 1018 in a sense identical to this. 


to. Aeschylus il, University of Chicago Press, 1956, p. 132. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
CONCLUSIONS 

The subject matter of this work and the form itself have 
derived from the definition in the Poetics of Aristotle. We have 
paid little attention to the full definition of the term kommos to 
this point. The concern has been more with the form implied in 
Aristotle's definition, that is, with lyric compositions which are 
"common to the chorus and the actor." This then, has been the sole 
criterion for selecting the passages studied. This has seemed a 
logical approach since it reflects the vagaries of later scholarship. 
Only in this way has it been possible to include all those passages 
which might pertain to the use Aeschylus made of what is in itself 
a genre of dramatic poetry. 

We shall delay for some time longer a return to the other part 
of the definition of kommos, that it is a threnody. Instead a 
review of the use and style of these bipartite compositions of 
Aeschylus will be undertaken to discern the similarities and 
characteristics which join these compositions as a cohesive unit. 
AESCHYLUS' USE OF THE KOMMOS 

Nakamura frequently uses the word "grandiose" in relation to 
the kommos of Aeschylus re Certainly, Aeschylus was a very "theatrical" 
dramatist. There is sufficient evidence of his use of stage effects, 
panoply, pageantry and even the bizarre not to be surprised by a 
tendency towards grandeur in any type of composition within his dramas. 
This is particularly true when we consider the nature of the kommos. 


The kommos is an interaction between an actor and the chorus in 
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which at least one party sings a lyric. This is a situation which 

has a natural potential for resulting in an elevated and uncommon 

form of expression. The institution of the chorus itself is something 
that is foreign to our perception of reality and can be very difficult 
to handle dramatically. As a result, this interaction can become 
highly theatrical or "grandiose". Indeed, to those to whom the chorus 
is an unusual convention, a sense of elevation and grandeur, which 

TS not rn in the specific passage, may be apparent. It would, 
therefore, be wrong to assume that the kommos tends towards grandiose 
expression without considering the dramatic necessity for this to 
occur in any particular instance. 

Simply stated, a kommos may occur at any point in the drama in 
which Phere is a natural interaction between the chorus and the actor. 
The lyricism will have its own rationale and make its own contribution 
to the drama or the dramatic effect. If the dramatist is skillful, 
it may be expected that something is achieved by use of the kommos 
which would not otherwise be effected. We would be justified in 
demanding that he do more than merely titilate our aural and visual 
faculties, however much pleasure we may derive from this. All this is 
even more to the point since it has been observed that in many cases 
the kommos does not contribute to the advancement of the plot and that 
the kommos seems to be an instant isolated from the action of the play. 
In these cases we are not disappointed by Aeschylus. He does not 
yield to mere effect, which would be well within the potential of the 
form. The effects remain, but within this framework he develops 
character ate provides foreshadowing me or effects a transition from 


one part of the play or one speaker to another = These passages 
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always relate to the theme and underscore it and expose the moods 
of the participants. 

A "grander" type of kommos occurs at points of climax and 
anti-climax. This is particularly necessary in those plays in which 
the Chorus figures as pro- or antagonist. Thus in Suppliants, 

Persae and Septem the climax occurs in a kommos or kommos structure. 
The interplay, upon which 'drama' depends, naturally finds its height 
of intensity at a point of interaction between the Chorus and an 
actor in Old Tragedy. 

There remain two uses of the kommos which most closely approach 
Nakamura's conception of a "grandiose... scene" ie In the use of 
the kommos as a final scene (and with this we should include the 
remarkable parodos of Prometheus) and in the funereal laments the 
visual and lyrical elements combine to produce an exceptional and 
theatrical display. These two uses intersect in Persae and Septem. 
If anywhere, the spectacular is evident in these cases. But we 
cannot agree that there is a "grandiose ... scene for its own sake". 
The denouement is of utmost importance in resolving and expanding 
upon the theme, as is most readily seen in the conclusion to Eumenides. 
That the conclusion of a trilogy, and there are two final plays 
from trilogies in Eumenides and Septem, should be of an elaborate 
and theatrical nature is not remarkable. The great scope and 
format of the trilogy, its elaborately worked out plot and the 
grandeur of its theme almost demand an ending which is on a par with 
what has preceded it. The final impression is the lasting impression 
and we must be left satisfied that the theme has been fully articulated. 


Our interest and attention are heightened by this display of visual 
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and lyric pyrotechnics. Yet in the midst of this "grandiose" 

finale Aeschylus never lets us lose sight of the theme. At the very 
end of the trilogy (or play in the case of Persae) our attention 

is re-focused on the essential doctrine which has given rise to the 
dramatic performance. 

It is in the "Totenklage", the funeral lament, that "we have... 

a direct reminiscence of a ritual performance for the dead" ih We 
shall have more to say about the effect of this upon the history of 
drama shortly. What is important at this point is the use which 
Aeschylus makes of this ritualistic scene. In general he intertwines 
thematic concepts for elucidation of his dramatic intent. Death is 
very often the manifestation of the results or causes of the religious 
idea which underlies the theme. Xerxes pays with the lives of his men 
for his own rashness and hybris, Agamemnon and Eteocles for their own 
voluntary continuance of the chain of slaughter and death and Cassandra 
for her rejection of Apollo. Thus in the laments for these characters 
is seen the working of the cosmic laws and the results of their human 
failings. These laments are thus far removed from the ritual recounted 
invHomer* at thewend or il imadv xxiv, form these dipges emphasize’ the 
tragedy not just of death itself, but of all the forces which have 

lead to death. 

In addition to the thematic intent there is the drama that 
Aeschylus introduces to these dirges. Thus Cassandra, alone and 
friendless, laments the death which she alone can foresee, the death 
which will be unmourned and unavenged but will bring to an end 
the sufferings of Troy. So too Clytemnestra contrasts her exultation 


at the death of Agamemnon with the Chorus' grief. By his dramatic 


fol sires. 
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artistry and characterization, Aeschylus has elevated the ritual lament. 


THE STYLE OF THE AESCHYLEAN KOMMOS 

The present study has shown no discernable tendency in 
Aeschylus towards an astrophic form of kommos. Of the three 
compositions mentioned which seem to be astrophic, two : are not in 
any way kommatic while the third preserves the form of the strophe 
although not the intent, with its exact literal responsion. The 
astrophic kommos of which Nakamura speaks ae would seem, then, to be 
a peculiarity of Euripides. The form may not have been unknown 
to Aeschylus, but it was not one which he found occasion to use. 

The Aeschylean kommos is a cohesive unit depending on metre and 
thought which separates it from the surrounding sections of the drama. 
The metres preceding and succeeding it will generally be different 
from those employed in the kommos. A decision about the lineation 
of a kommos will thus tend to be somewhat arbitrary and must therefore 
be based on the metres and intent of the surrounding passages. 

Useful guidelines will be such factors as the beginning of iambic 
trimeter stichomythia, the presence of a choral ode, a change of metre 
or mood, or the introduction of a new character. 

Aeschylus seems to have preferred the epirrhematic form in 
his kommoi, and within these the iambic trimeter was used in epirrhemata 
in eighty per cent of the instances. Conversely, with the exception 
of Persae 694 - 711, all non-dirge kommoi‘are constructed with 
epirrhemata. The anapaest was used as epirrhemata in Prometheus 
128ff. and Eumenides 916ff. In these cases the metre is probably meant 


to indicate the choral movement of the parodos and exodus, although 
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in both cases the marching rhythm falls to the actor. In any case 
the anapaest associated itself with choral movement into and out of 
the orchestra. 

With regard to the lyric metres of the Aeschylean kommos the 
following may be concluded with some certainty. In the "Totenklagen", 
or dirges, a mixture of metres is preferred. This probably allows 
the poet greater freedom of expression and may realistically reflect 
the impromptu nature of such songs as might have been sung in a non- 
dramatic situation. In other cases of intense negative emotion 
dochmiacs are most commonly employed and it would seem that this 
metre must have automatically conveyed this emotion to the audience. 
The minor Ionics of Persae 694ff. probably intensify the foreign 
flavour care scene as might the use of the lyric iambs of 256ff., 
although in the latter case there is probably also an element of 
simple solemnity. It would be of interest to have a more certain 
dating for Prometheus since the aeolo-choriambic is "more common in 
comedy and in Aeschylus and earlier Sophocles than in later fifth- 
century tragedy" ae If the date of Prometheus is later there might 
be the deliberate use of a metre associated with comedy which would 
heighten the bizarre nature of the scene. Certainly, from the limited 
number of metres employed in the non-dirge kommoi, we are justified 
in assuming that the metre is intended to reflect the prevailing 
mood or to increase the dramatic effect. By extension we can be 
reasonably certain that the same is true of the dirges, although 


the effect of the metres is lost to the modern ear. 
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THE KOMMOS AS A GENRE 

In order to attempt to resolve the discrepancies of opinion 
provided by modern scholarship it would be worthwhile to review that 
scholarship and to determine what facts can be extracted regarding the 
kommos as a distinct literary genre. From this, we believe, a 
history of the form and an hypothesis about Aristotle's definition can 
be ascertained. 

Aristotle, writing about a century after the death of Aeschylus, 
offered the term "kommos" to describe bipartite threnodies involving 
the Chorus. He recognized their difference from the other types of 
lyric in the word (6.0. What he meant by the word Opfivoc, however, 
is unknown. The general assumption is that he intended an iden- 
tification with "dirge" or "funeral lament" which was common in 
Herodotus. This need not be the case since a wider meaning of more 
general types of lamentation is attested in Aeschylus coe In the 
absence of other testimony from Aristotle himself it is erroneous to 
assume that the more limited definition is necessarily correct. 

It is the more surprising that such a restrictive definition be 
imposed on Aristotle by those same scholars who readily point out that 


The general assumption in the Poetics is the theatre 
as it was in the middle of the Fourth Century. 13 


It is a commonplace of scholarship that the Poetics is based on later 
drama, perhaps even later than those plays which we now possess. 

It is fair to assume that Aristotle's view of drama would be coloured by 
those plays with which he was familiar. Thus his conclusions would 
necessarily be based on the dramatic practice current at the time of 


his study or at the time of the dramatist in whom he was most interested. 
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This point is important since there is a noticeable change in the use 
and function of the bipartite lyric between Aeschylus and Euripides. 

Aeschylus never set out to write a kommos. The use of that word 
as a technical term is apparently unknown before Aristotle. Aeschylus 
was a dramatist, not a theoretician, so his interest in terminology 
would probably have been minimal. Aeschylus set out to compose drama. 
He was confronted with certain ritual conditions (such as the presence 
of a ie had to be met dramatically. Thus the interaction 
between the Chorus and the actor, which was essential to Greek drama, 
would occasionally result in a composition of intense lyrical exchange. 
In short he met the dramatic necessity of the situation with a lyrical 
form which was suitable to the conventions of the stage and which he 
made eee uto his dramatic purpose. 

Some time after Aristotle, Eukleides substituted the term 
tO duotBatov for "kommos", probably recognizing the difficulty of 
applying that derivative to all bipartite lyrics. In a way this is 
more equitable to Aeschylus, the majority of whose lyric interchanges 
are actually "responsions". Yet by strict application it would leave 
out those which are true dirges since, as has been noted above, the 
responsive element is most lacking in Aeschylean "Totenklagen". 
We would also have to include stichomythia although these lack the 
lyric aspect of Aristotle's definition. 

Since the nineteenth century, scholarship has generally assumed 
that 


kommoi were originally used purely for lamentations 
shared by Chorus and actors 14 


and because the interaction of Chorus and actor is essential to 


Greek drama, 
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scholars ... found support for theories which hold not 
only that the 'Kommos' is the original kernel of Tragedy, 
--- but also that the whole performance was originally 
a lamentation over a dead god or hero. 5 
These theories would have their shortcomings since it would be difficult 
to account for such other elements in the drama as the agon, mimesis 
and dialect. The unsupperable objection is that noted by Cornford: 
If the view were true, we ought to find in the ear- 
liest tragedies amoebaean composition solely or chiefly 
used for Threnoi, in the later tragedies more such 
compositions expressing other emotions and fewer of 
them restricted to Threnoi .... the actual case is 
exactly the reverse. 16 
It seems, then, that the assumption and the theory are wrong. Kommoi 
cannot have been the kernel of tragedy and were not originally used 
solely for lamentations. 
We are left with two facts about the evolution of the kommos: 
1. The bipartite, or amoebaean or kommatic form existed and 
was an essential element of the drama, even at an early 
stage, 
2. The form became increasingly limited to dirges or 
"Totenklagen". 
There is, then, the difficulty of reconciling these facts with a 
scheme of the evolution of the drama. 

It is profitable to consider a parallel development as an 
explanation of this phenomenon. The evolution of drama itself supplies 
the explanation of the development of the kommos rather than the reverse. 

The parallel development of which we speak is noted by Adrados: 

In the ultimate phase, Theatre comes to give its choruses 
an almost neuter or neutral colour, becoming a mere 
lyrical underlining, mythical sometimes, of the action, and 


a stage expedient for isolating some scenes from others. 
This frequently happens in Euripides, as is well known. ey 
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From these three facts we can postulate the evoltion of the 
kommos in its Aristotelian sense. 

Whatever the origins of drama itself, the bipartite structure 
originated naturally the moment an actor became an entity separ- 
ate from the chorus. In this sense alone, that is, in being a 
dramatic interchange between actor and chorus, the kommos may be 
considered to be a kernel of drama since this interchange is 
essential to drama. The results of this study indicate that even at 
an early stage in the development of tragedy these compositions 
were not limited to funereal laments. Thus this basic concept of 
interchange, which began with no specific theme or mood, has equal 
application to the origins of all types of Greek Drama, and not 
tragedy alone. The interchange did not depend on tragic elements 
but on the interaction of actor and chorus within a lyrical framework. 
It is therefore wrong to postulate, solely from the existance of 
kommoi, that tragedy derived from a lament over the dead. 

The form was nurtured and expanded and its potential fully 
explored, until, in Aeschylus, its peak of development was reached. 
As long as the ritual necessity for the Chorus existed, and dramatists 
were both capable of dealing with it effectively and inclined to do so, 
the Chorus, and as a result the "kommos", remained viable elements. 
At some time during the career of Aeschylus a change ocurred. It 
was realized that a more realistic drama could exist independent 
of natual. 

One immediate problem arose as drama became more humanistic 
and less ritualistic: what to do with the chorus. It is seemingly 


contrary to reality that a large group of people should think and 
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behave in a completely identical fashion. It seems that the poet 

was then left with three possibilities. He could discard the Chorus 
completely. However, while the action had become less ritualistic, 
the form and the festival occasions for the presentation of drama 
had not, and so the Chorus remained for a time. He could confine the 
Chorus to an extraneous use, filling in episodes, as is often suggested 
of Euripides +2 He could use the Chorus in a somewhat traditional 
fashion to comment on the action and restrict its use dramatically 

to cases where the Chorus could be expected to have similar thoughts 
and a shared interest and to behave as a unit. One primary occasion 
in which this set of conditions would have convened and perhaps the 
most natural one, given the tragic situation, would have been in 
laments over the dead. 

The two latter possibilities seem to have gained currency 
Simultaneously: the former when the Chorus functioned as an independent 
unit and the latter when it interacted with the actors. That the more 
"naturalistic" drama gained popularity rather quickly is confirmed by 
the immense popularity enjoyed by Euripides. As a result this newer 
type of drama became the living force and by the time of Aristotle 
"kommoi'' were concerned primarily, if not exclusively, with laments 
over the dead. 

Our study, therefore, would seem to provide reinforcement of the 
belief that the Poetics is indeed concerned with the state of drama as 
it existed at a period later than that of Aeschylus, that is, the late 
fifth century at the earliest. We believe that we have shown sufficient 
Similarities in Aeschylus' use of the kommos to refute the possible 


objection that the plays which survive (probably one-tenth of his output) 
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may not provide a representative sampling. The limitation imposed 

by such a small selection, if our theory of the evolution of the kommos 
is correct, is that there should be more non-dirge kommoi in the 
earlier plays than in the later. A statistical analysis of the 
surviving plays of Aeschylus, however, does not support this. 

Persae, a play concerned with death on a massive scale, contains forty 
per cent of the remaining dirges while Prometheus, which is not at all 
concerned with death, contains none. We suggest that while the sample 
is indeed too small to admit such an analysis within the works of a 
particular dramatist, a comparison of the dramatists will support 

the theory. 

The vast majority of the bipartite compositions of Aeschylus do 
not Bane to the Aristotelian definition of kommos if we are to 
interpret "threnos" as dirge or "Totenklage". This interpretation is, 
however, more restrictive than can be supported by lexicography. The 
interpretation ought to be discarded and the term kommos properly applied 
to all those lyrics which are a species of lamentation shared 
proportionately by the actors and the Chorus. This extension of the 
term '"threnos" preserves fidelity to Aristotle's definition. Of those 
lyrics which are not laments but which conform to the style and structure 
of the kommos, we might say that they are of "kommatic form" and 
we would do well to devote our energies to attempting to understand why 
and how effectively such a form is used in a manner contrary to 
expectation. It is incorrect to require that a technical term, 
devised and applied after the fact meet all variations which are 
possible in an art form unless that form is consciously and faith- 


fully copied. So it is with the kommos. The form of interchange 
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arose from a dramatic convention and was found to fulfill certain 
conditions at certain points in the history of drama. As the 
history progressed and those conventions changed, the conditions 
which the form fulfilled also changed. It was only when the Chorus 
itself became a stylized convention that the kommos ae became 


stylized and consciously imitated. 
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Footnotes 

Pps 12 — 135 “srandeun™ p. 14. 

Sepie 20drt... OS6fE 35 Sup. '/S4Uirs, mote rr es rer. O94Ei ss 
Choe. 306ff. 

Sept. 203ff.; Sup. 734ff. 

Septet 208bPuseosor.: Bum. /fyties tere, 2001t . 

Sepwen 2OStit es Pep.) 256 bia mO otis. 

Be tice 

Nakamura, p. 12, not in this context. 

Pro. L040 = 93. swhich, is mot truly lyric. and: Choe. 869 —. 74, 
which is neither nuorvdc yoood (common to the chorus) nor lyric. 

OTN IM aaa 

Draper « 

Dale =p. Lol. 

Agav=991 5 13223) Pros 38s 

Bywater, p. 206 (quoted by Cornford, p. 41). See also Taplin, 
pe 475. 

D.J. Conacher, "Interaction Between Chorus and Characters in 
ther Oresteial Aden. 95 (1974). p. 323. 

Cornford, pp. 41 - 41; see also. Adrados, pp. 2ff. 

Cornford, p. 42. Although we do argue that in relation to 
Aristotle's definition the term "threnos" should be extended 
to include a more general type of lament than the dirge, this 
observation is still accurate and to the point, since Cornford's 
limitation of "threnos" ensures that his analysis of the kommos 
in Euripides is correct. 

eee ESOS 

This is perhaps an unfair judgement, although a commonplace of 
criticism. The potential of such use presented the extreme 
danger that in the hands of less skilled dramatists the Chorus 
would eventually have to be discarded since its viability 
had been utterly compromised. 

(or whatever it might have been called had Aristotle been more 


familiar with, or more interested in, the dramas of Aeschylus) 
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